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ABSTRACT 

MetadUsco^irse can be classified into two types: 
informational a^d attitudinal. Informational metadiscourse directs 
readers to an understanding of the primary message by referring to 
its content and structure or to the author's purposes or goals. 
Attitudihal metadiscourse directs readers to an understanding of the 
author's perspective toward the content or structure of the ^primary 
discourse. A study of the metadiscourse in nine school social science 
texts and nine nonschool social science texts was made to examine 
differences (1) in the amount aAd types of metadiscourse used by 
social science writers in materials used for school and nonschool 
purposes,' (2) in the amount and types of metadiscourse .used in social 
science textbooks across grade levels, (3)^mong pu^ishers* of social 
science textbooks on the same grade level, and (4) in the amount and 
types of metadiscourse used by nontextbook Social science writers who 
write for different audiences. All levels of school were represented 
with the textbooks—early elementary, middle school, junior high, 
high school, and college. Results showed that nontextbooks used more 
informational metadiscourse than did tektbooks, but the differences 
were not large. However, nontextbooks used almost twice as much 
attitudinal metadiscourse as did textbooks. (Examples of 
metadiscourse from the textbooks and teachers' manuals are 
critiqued.) (HOD) 
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Abstract 



The concept of mef^ad i scourse is defined and f6u"r different classifications 
of metad^scourse' types are described. Metad i pcourse , the author's dis- 
coursing about the discourse, is classified ihto two types , i nformat i ona 1 



and attitudinal. Informational metad I scourse 



directs readers how to under- 



stand the primary message by referring to its -content and structure or the 
author's pufpo^es or goals\ Attitudinal met^d'i s^coy rse d i rects. readers how 

to understand the author'? perspective or st^rice toward 'th^ content or,^ 

j • ■ 

structure of tfi'e primary discourse. The typ6:s and amounts of each type of 
metad fscourse, based on an analysis of nine school social science texts 
andonine nonschool ^ sod al science texts is reported. Results of the analysis 
showed that nontextbooks used more informational metad Iscourse than did 
textbooks, but the differences were not large. However, nontextbopks' used 
almost twice as^much attitudinal metad i scourse as did textbooks. Examples 
of metad iscourse from textbooks and teachers' manuals are thenicri t iqued. 



^ Metadi sco'grse 

t 

Metadlscourse: What it is and How it is Used, 
in School and Non-School Social ^Science Texts 

Content area ^eading has received co*ns i derable attention in recent 
years from reading educators and researchers because of-the difficulty many 
students have in making the shift from reading narratives to expository 
prose. Reading educators are now offering courses ^o prospe^ltive or 
practicing teachers on the subject of content area reading in colleges and 
universities (Estes S Vaughan, 1978; Smith, 1978; Herber, 1978). Researchers 
hBve examined conten^t area reading from various {perspectives such as compre- 



hension instruction (Durki n , . 1 978, I98O), studying (Anderson, 1978), 
background knowledge (Ad^ms S Bruce, J980), the' reader/wri ter relationship 
(Tierney & LaZansky, I98O), metacogni t ion (Baker, 1979) and text features 
(Anderson , Armbruster, S Kantor, I98O; Davison S Kantor, I98O; Armbruster 
\^Anderson, I98I). Thes^^e$earchers have made important discoveries 
about teacher and classroom variables , -^earndr variables, task and text 

^ i 

variables, and how they all interact and affect content area learning from • 
text. 

Armbruster and Anderson (I98I) have been i nvest i gat i nq the aspects of 
cpntent area textbooks that seem to impede- learning and have Identified 
four discourse properties that authors should attend to In order to produce 
**cons I derate*' texts — texts that readers can comprehend without too much ^ 
effort. The four discourse properties are (a) structure — the ordering of 
ideas largely determined by the pattern of organizat ion""rSq*ui red by the 
purpose of the discourse, (b) coherence — how well sentences and ideas are 
woven together ^d f low Into each other,* (c) ur\i ty — the internal consistency 
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of Ideas, and the relevancy of* everytth i ng to thie. purpose and controlling 
Idea of the discourse, (d) audience appropr I ateness-rmeet I ng the needs of 
the reader^^^in regard to amount of explanation, detail, vocabulary and 
syntax, all based on tbe amount ^f background knowledge of the reader. 
These four properties, bften found to be lacking In the content area text- 
books analyzed by Arrabruster aad Anderson, are properties of the 'primary 
dl scourse-'-the proposi tlonal content of the content t^xtbook^. 

^' While 'there Is no doubt that the primary discourse Is an Important | 
aspect of content textbooks for discourse analysts and experimental 
research'ers to study, another . level of d/iscourse also warrants close study, 
the level called metad I scourse. - Metad I scourse Is, simply, an author's 
distoursing about the discourse; It Is the author* s^ Intrusion Into the 
d iscourseVsSl ther explicitly or non-expl I cl tly, to> jjI rect the reader rather 
than I nfprm . Metad I scourse Is the directives given to re^ders^so they 
will understand what Is said and meant In the primary dl scour§e BndXknow 
how to "take" the author. Although metad I scourse has \)een dJspussWl to 
some extent by Williams (l^Sla,^ 1981 b) and by Meyer (1975) under the term 
^rj/gnal I ng and manipulated in a few studies (Meyer, 1975, 1980, 1982," 
Vande Kopple, I98O), not much Is really known about this system of^ 
discourse. No one, as far as I can determine, ha^ examined metad I scourse 
as a system in content textbooks. The passages used by Meyer and 
Vande Kopple in their studies were adapted from tradebooks or periodicals. 

Tjie purposes of this paper are to (a) define metad I scoarse , (b) set 
up a typology for it, (c) describe the types and amounts of each type 
based on a systematic analysis of nine social science texts (written for 
students rangfng in Iv^vel from.third grade to college undergraduate) and 
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nine social science texts (written By historians, political scientists, 
anthropologists and other* social scientists for intelligent adults, ranging 
from non-academir periodicals and monographs to academic journals and 
books), (d) discuss tbe findings. 

The Concept of Metad i scourse 

The term metad i scourse i^s an antKropological term^ Cised by Joseph M. 

Williams of the English/Linguistics department of the University of Chicago. 

In his recent book. Style: Ten Lessons in Clarity and Grac e (l98la), / 
' % ' — — 

Williams discusses metadiscourse in the Lesson called "The Source^pf 

- ' ■ ' I 

Wordiness." Here in a section he calls "Talking to-the Reader: 

Metadiscourse," he define^ it as ". . . writing that guides the reader. 

[distinguished fromj, writing that informs the reader about primary^' 

topics.. . , discourse about discourse" (p. ^7) • lie also defines it in the 

appendix: ^ ^* 

Metadiscourse: Writing about writing, whatever does not refer 
' to the subject-matter being addressed. This includes all con- 
necting devices such as therefore , however , for example , in the 
f i rst place ; all comments about the author's attitude: I believe , 
in my opinion , let me also point out ; al 1 comments about the 
writer's confidence in his following assertion: most people 
be 1 I eve , it is widely assumed , al legedly ; references to the 
audience: as you can see , you will find that , cons i dec now the 
problem of . . . (p. 212) . 

Williams also defines and discusses thi^s term in another book on 
stylei Style and Variables in English (198lb), in a chapter called 
"LI terary .Sty le; The Personal Voice," where he points out that metadis- 
course is a level of structure important in a description of ^tyle. 
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Every text, regardless of its ideational Content is produced by 

0 

one of the personae in the, speech event, tJhe speaker or writer. 

» ' ■* • . 

... Sometimes the author speaks in the first person and. refers 
directly to the discourse as he constructs it, sometimes including 
even the audience as a specifically mentioned you . (p. 195) 

Often an author conducts his di*scourse on two levels. He mentions the 

content of his primary discourse; but embeds it in metad i scourse , discourse 

about d i scourse , words , phrases, clauses or sentences that refer to' the 

act of discoursing rather than to the subject "out there, ^* "to the speech 

event that the- di scourse and its reader create-" Jn the following example 

lised b^ Wil^liams, the words I have underlined are primary diarcourse while 

the rest are examples of metadiscou/se: 

I wouVd now like to turn your attention tb the subjec|: of women . 

I submit to you that this is a difficult question. It is not 

my intention to dwell upon this subject at too great a length, 

but it is a question which we all know has vexe d the male ,gende r 

\ ^ * 

for centuries and centuries . (p. 195) * 

Of course, this example is extreme. Most authors would not use this much • 

metad i scourse. - 

The advantages of metad i scourse are that it allows authors to jmake 

4 ' 

these kinds .of annduncements to the readers: 

^ ^ " • 

1. Changing the subject ( Let us now turn to . . ) ^ 

2. Coming to a conclusion ( in conclusion . . .) 

3. Asserting something with or without certainty ( Surely , probably ) 

h. Pointing out an important idea (it is imp drrt<qt to note . . .) 

- "X ' . - 

5. Defining a term ( By x, I mean . . .) 

6. Acknowledging a difficult line of thought ( This Is a difficult 
notion . . . ) / . 
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7, Noting the existence Qf a reader ( You will remember thpt . . .) 

8, Indicajtmg cause or other relationships between ideas such as . 
contrast ( thus , but ) 

9, Continuing the discourse ( at least , second )^ t/ 
10. Expressing an attitude toward an event ( I nterest \ ngly • • .) 

Many .writers, according^ to Williams (1982) stay out of their, text 
almost entirely, relying on shorter discourse signals such as therefore, 
, however , poss i bly , fortunately , rather than the longer types of I believe 
that , I am arguing that . Metad'i sc.ourse ^s probab^iy used very little in 
operating instructior|s^, technical n^anuals, science writing, and laws, It 
is used mpre frequently, he thinks, in the humanities, literary criticism, 
personal narratives^ arguments, memoirs, personal letters--any discourse 
where \deas are fi 1 tared ^through a concern with how the reader will take 
them. In a rgumentarl'^^f^^'^metac^i scourse^ is quite prevalent (e.g.. The ^ 
Federal ist Papers, essays by Hamilton, Jay, and Madison supporting the 
Constitution) as authors refer to the state of the argument, to the reader's 
understanding of it, or to tKe author's understanding af his own argument 
quite frequently. 

The problem, as Williams points out^, is to recognize when metad i scourse 
is useful, and when it is excessive, mechanical or obtrusive, perhaps 
buryi.ng t;h'e primary message. V/illiams claims if authors prune out clauses 
and phrasfes such as The last point I would' like to make here is that in 
regard to , it' is important: to keep in mind that , in all probabi 1 i ty , seem 
to ^ then the sen^te^ces or paragraphs become more direct, App^arently 
Wi 1 1 lams sees meta^i scourse as wordiness, for the most part, something to 
be pruned out. Composition t;extbook^ .and instructors agree with Williams 
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that metadi scourse is to be avoided. Wirfkler and McCuen (I98I) list* the 
following as one- of the eight errors to avoid when composing a thesis: 
"A thesis-should not contain phrases like I think or in my opinion because 
they weakenthe writer's argument" (p. ^36). 

Mey^r'(l975) has also defined ^ concept closely related to ^r perhaps 
synonomous wjth metadi scourse thaf she calls si'gnal irtg . She took Hal II day's 
(1968) notion of theme and Grime '-s (IS72) notion of staging in sentences and 
applied these non-content aspects of text to passages. According t5 Meyer, 
signaling is a non-content aspect of prose which gives errfphasls to certain 
aspects of the semantic content or points out aspects of the structure of 
the content. Signal ing does not add new contervt and relations but simply . 



accents information already containeS in the contetit structure'. \ Signal Ing 
in a discourse shows an author* s perspective on the content related in the 
primary discourse. 

Speech communication textbooks (e.g., Bradley, 1981) and composPtlon 
textbooks (e.g., Eastmlan, 1970) al^ discuss metad I scourse under the labels 
of transi tions , s ignals or signposting . Bradley advises speakers to use 
signposts to guide listeners through the ideas by numbering main points; 
phrasing main points in parallel form; using single words such as further- 
. more , final ly , cJ^ phrases and sentences such as. As a result of this 

analysis , or Now that we have s^en th^ causes of this prob lem, we can next 

^ ^ ~, > ^ ' — 

look at the consequences ; using rhetorical questions; pr internal summaries. 

Transitions, Bradley notes, unify, emphasize, or give a sense of movement 

to ideas when the speaker uses a variety rather than thoughtless repetitions 

that call attention to themselves. 
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What all these authors seem to say is that when u^ed appropriately,^ 
the non-content aspect of text called metadiscourse (or s i gna 1 i ng ,^ s i gn- 
postingor transitions) can serve to guide and direct a reader thrQugh a 
text by he>p'ing him to understand the text and the author^s perspective. 
But it can also, serve to impede understanding if used excessively or 
inappropriately. 

^ Types of Metadiscourse 

■ » " *^ . 

This section describes four d i f ferent classifications of metadiscourse 
types. Wil-liams'. six metadiscourse types are described first, .fol lowed by 
descriptions of Meyer's four ty^s, Williams* newer classification into 
three typQS, and finally, my own classi fi cation into two types. 



Wi 1 V jams' Classifications 

Wily^iams (I98la) classifies metadiscourse into three broad common 
types: hedges and emphat i cs ; sequencers and topical izers ; narrators and 
"attributors. Each of these wi^l be discussed separately. ^ ' 

Hedges. Hedges are those words of caution that authors use to sound 
a small ^note of civilized diffidence or ^o leave' room for making exceptions. 
Hedges show readers^ the degree of uncertainty an author has about an r 
assertion. Some of the common hedges are possibly , apparently , seemingly , 
in my opinion at lea^^t;, , sor't o^ ^ perhaps , may , might , tend , hope . 

Emphat ics , Empha'tlcs show the^reader the degree of certainty the 
author has about ^an ^ssertJon. The emphatic word or phrase says to the ^ . 
reader, ^'Believe me:'* Some of the more common emphat i cs are: as everyone 
knows , it is clear that , ^e fact is , obviously , certainly , of course , 
i ndeed , crucial , major , essentia 1 , basi c > 
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- ■ ,8 

Seqaencers .>. Sequencers are words -that move the reader through a text. 
Jhey help make a^discourse cohesive and help caVry readers from one' ' " 
sentence to the next, clarifying the. discourse for them'. Jn elaborate ' 
introductions where an author speci f i cal ly Jays out the plan of the paper, 
examples might be phi^ases such as, In this next section of the chapter, it 
is my intention to discuss the problem of ; The first thi^nq 1 want to say 
^ about th i s subject i s . , 

Topieali zers . Specific topical izers focus attention on a particular 
phrase as the main topic of 'a sentence, paragraph, or whole section. Such ' 
phrases and clauses might commonly be in regard to , ^he're ^ ts concerned , 
^ the matter: of , 4:urn ing now*tto- -al 1 aVe used to announce that the author 
IS moving on to a nevy idea. The most common topicalfzer is there i s/are 
(e.g.. There are three reasons why we should pass the ER A amendment). 

~ ^ nf " ' ' 4 

#- ' / ' 

Narrators . These are "worcts that tell the reader where the author's 
ideas or facts or opinions come from. Sometimes when authors .try to 
determine what they really want to say, they offer a narrative of their 
thinking rather tha^n the results.. An author might begin by saying, I was 
concerned with , so 1 attempted to , 1 have cpncluded , I think . The authoV 
here gjrves the process by which observations or a conclu&.ion were arrived 
at. The observer is specified and. the source of the idea oropini'bn is 
given. ' * ^ «^ 

. - . , ' :'p 

Attri butors . Vhe.n the observer is unspecified, attributions of 



'idea/opinion source is^slipf^d Into discourse indirectly by stating that 

something has been observed to exist, is found to exist, is seen, noticed, 

- .0 — --^^ . ^ . . - — 

noted, determined, and so on, > ^ 



12 
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Meyer's Classification j ' ) . 

Another classification system is used l?y Meyer (^1975) for signaling,'^ 

• " ' - » • 

She identifies four major types: (a) the specification of the structurd • 

of relation^ in the content *structure, (b) prospectively revealed information 

abstracted from content occurring 'later in the text, (c) summary statements, 

and (d) pointer words. She defines each type and gives exajnples, 

■ ■ \ ■ • 

Specification of strucfure of^ relations in t^he content structure. This 



type includes explicitly stated words such a*^ problem , sol ut ion indl'cating 

the discourse type and words such as two ; one , the other . An example 

combining the two types might be: Two problems exist . One Is the problem 

of money, and the other is the problem of motivation . 

Prospectively revealed information abstracted from the content occurring 

later. in the text . This type uses the same words, or paraphrasing to give 

information toward the beginning of a ^passage or paragraph that is stated 

later in the text. It is often seen in titles and i nt'roductory sentences 

of passages and paragraphs. The superordinate information Is abstracted 

■'^ ■ . ■ 

oiJt and presented prior to its discussion in detail in the text* Meyer 

breal<s this type into two subtypes. The first is the pribr enumeration 

of topics to be discussed later in the text. An example would be These 

three typ^es of schools are, ufban, suburban and rural , A paragraph or more. 

would be devoted to each school type in the text. The second subtype of 

signaling prematurely states Ideas^ or interrelationships among content that 

are pointed out later in the text. Ar? example would be These problems must 

be resolved within the next six months . The text would develop the six 

months time period later on, perhaps several paragraphs or more away frbm 

the prior mentjon of the time, ' ' 
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Summary statements . This type is similar to the type mentioned above, 
but the information is not *glven prematurely. Instead, the same Vjjbfds or 
paraphrased ^wording for inforinatlon already presented and located in the 
^content structure are stated again at the efid of a paragraph or a 'passage. 
It Is often seen in summary statements at the end of a paragraph or passage 
summarizing the main points /nade (e.g.. In short, a wonderful vacation is 
available for those with time, money, and the proper equipment ) . 

Pointer words . Pointer words are signaling words that expllcrtly 
inform the reader of the author's perspective of a particular idea. An 
author may use this type when he explicitly states that an idea is important 
or gives his opini^ of an assertion or fact given in the text (e.g., My^ 
f I rst important poi nt I s that ERA is rtot a dead issue; Unfortunately , not . 
very many legislators agree with me). 

Williams' New Classifications ' * 

More recently, Williams (1982) has reclassified metadi scourse into 
three general types: (a) advance organizers, (b) connectives, and 
(c) Interpersonal discourse. This classification seems close to Meyer's 
classification system with the advance organi zer type including the pre- 
liminary and final statements or summaries mentioned by Meyers, the 
connective type Included in Meyers' first type, specification of structure 
of relations In the content struttxire (Meyer would include words labeling 
the discourse type such as p rob 1 em/ so 1 u t i on , compar 1 5on /contrast , etc., 
not just the connective words such as and/but , thus/f i rst that signal the 
discourse type) and the interpersonal type that Meyer calls pointer words. 
If metad I scourse Is seen as advance organi zers and/or summaries, connectives 



V * • - * - 
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and Interpersonal discourse, then there Is a body of research related to 
these threetypes. Some studies have looked at the^ effects of the presence* 
or absence of a beginning summary or outline and Blanton and Smith (1975) ^ 
have reviewed this research. The related work on advance organizers has 
been^ reviewed by Luten,'Ames, and Ackerson (I98O). (In these areas, the 

findings have often been contradictory but usually the presence of summaries, 

. • 

outlines, and advance organ i zers enhances learning.) Wo rJ<^;Oh connect I vee ^ 

^ " ■ * ■ ^_ 

' . includes studi^es by Robertsorj (1966);^ Bormuth (1970); StOodt (1972); ' 

McClure S Steffensen (I98O); Crismore (I98O). The findings indicate that 

'1 

connectives help readers comprehend more effectively. Little empirical 

^ '■' 

work has been done on interpersonal discourse as a distinct type, but Meyer 
(1982) includes a few examples in her global signaling research. Socio- 
linguists, however, have described and discussed interpersonal discourse 
(Halllday, 1973, 1978; Kress, 1976; Schiffrin, 1980)> 

Crismore' s Class i f i cation , 

For the purposes of this paper I will jjse a typology ^ the metadls- 
course system based both on Williams' and Meyer's classifications with some 
modifications. My typology includes two general categories, th|&^ informa- 
tional and atti tydinal , with subtypes for each. One of the assumptions of 
studies of language use and social interaction is that language functions 
to transmit referential Information as well as to create and sustain 
expressive meanings. I am assuming that not only, primary discourse but 
also metadlscourse is used for both referential and expressl ve ends. Meta- 
discourse functions on a referential , informational plane when it serves to 
direct readers how to understand the primary message by referring to Its 
content and structure^ and the author's purposes or goals, Th^referring 

ERJC - 15 
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can be on a global or local level. Metadiscourse functions on an 

s • - ' 

expressive, attitudfnal and symbolic plSne when it serves' to direct readers 
how to take the author, that is, how to understand the author ' s perspect i ve 
or stance toward _the content or structure of the prfmary discourse. 

I n format ional metadiscourse . An author can give a^veral types of 
information about the primary discourse to readers for better comprehension. 
'He can explicitly or implicitly signa-Hhis goal or goals for the primary 
discourse; the topic or subject matter; the topic shifts; his main assertion 
about the topic (the thesis or controlling idea); the significance or 
rationale; and the sequence, organ i zat i on , *d i scou,rse type and development 
methpds he plans to use. 'The informative discourse can be in the fdrm of 
prjeliminary or review statements — This is whet 1 am planning to say and/or 
do or This is what I said or did — so can be considered as cataphoric 
(looking ahead) or anaphoric (looking back) on a global or local, immediate 
discourse level. The author* c-an also give information about the relation- 
ship of ideas in the primary discourse — the connective signals — on a global 
or local level. Because jso much recent research has dealt with connectives, 
in this paper I will deal with all but the connective sujatype. I will use 
four subtypes of informative metadiscourse: (a) global goal statemenlis 
(both prel iminary and review) which I ca 1 1 goals , (b) gljDbal preliminary 
statements about content and structure, which I cal I pre-^plans , (c) global 
review statements about confent and structure, which I call post plans , 
and (d) local shifts of topic which I call topical izers * Examples of each 
subtype stated explicitly, make the distinct ions easier to see.. The meta- 
discourse is underlined. 
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Pre-plaits : 



Post-plans : 
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Goa 1 s : (a) The purpose of this unit is to enrich the way 

readers think about American Indians , 

(b) We have in this book attempted to say something; 
about American politics at the beginning of j:he 
I970's > 

(c) Our goal is to understand how the preferences of 
' — " ^- ' ""^^ ' — '. ' 

citizens are comr^un I cated upward to those who make 
governmental deci s 1 ons > 

(a) This chapter 'is'- about Indians , 

(b) We can trace the development and change in that 
pattern of lifestyle , 

(c) . Presenjbed first is a description of the background 
of the situation , . ,v 

(a) We have looked so far in this chapter at the 

' ' history of one Indian tribe, the Mohawks . 

(b) We have argued earlier that the arrival o^'f the 

Europeans began to destroy the Indian's life style- 
Co) Remember that farming was the main way of making a 
1 i ving then >^ 

Topi cal i zers : (a) Let us now turn to parjticipation and preference 

•in relation to Vietnam. ^ 
.* . ' * • ■ 

(b) So far as strategic planning was concerned , the 

, objectives of the north were positive and"*those 

of the confederacy, negative. 

(c) Here is an article by a Chicago newspaperman where 
he clearly says what he thinks about democracy. 

Att i tudina I metad iscourse . An author can also expl icitly^or implicitly 

signal his attitude toward the content or structure of the preliminary dis- 

course and toward the reader. He can give directives Ik) readers about the 

Importance or safience of certain points or parts of hts primary discourse 

from his perspective, about the degree of certainty he has for his assertions 

. i. • - 

and beliefs, about how he feels about the content of the message, and about 
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t'be distance he wishes to put between himself- and the reader. The author 
commentary here is evaluative and expressive rather than- referent i^l and 
informational. -I Will use four subtypes of attitudinal metad iscourse in 
this paper: (a) importance .of idea, which I call saj lency , (b) degree of 
certainty of assertion\, which I cal 1 emphati cs , (c) degree of uncertainty, 
which I call hedges , (d) attitude toward a fact or Idea, which I call 
evaluat^A^ Examples, explicitly stated , fol low for each s^ubtype:^ 



Sal iericy : 



Emphati cs : 



Hedges: 



Evaluative: 



(a) Sti 1 1 more important as a cal I to reform were 
the s1f)eeches, of the legislators of Maine. 

(b) Equal ly important i n the process of emancipation 
was the Act of 1843- - - 

(c) The last and ' most crucslal component is the, 
economic component, so we shall focus on thi's.^ 

(a) This, of course , M s an .overs impl i fication of 
the slavery problem. 

(b) 'This Is true , even if we assume that the^two 

leaders were equally Intelligent. 

(c) In fact , tempers were so on edge that arguments 
and fights" were common. 

(a) Perhaps, worst of all was the corruption in the 
cities. 

(b) In this case, ^Mmployment** probably refers tb a 
person' s job. ' 

(c) It would seem from archeological evidence that 
they were hjinters. 

(a) Ur^fortunately , most Americans do not vote as often 
as they could. 

(b) Luck! Ty , this trench protected them from their 
erreml es . . , / 

(c) I think it is interesting that the villages were 
spared. ^3, ' . 
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From the examples, It should be clear that metadlscourse can consist: 

of words such as unfortunately or probably , phrases such as let us now turn 

to or so far as strategic planning was concerned ', or clauses such as this 

chapter is about Indians^ remember that farming was the main way of making 

a 1 i ving or I think it Is Interesting that the villages were spared . Vts 

should also be clear from the examples ^^^j f^i^tadiscourse can be sta'iiecj 

from dij^ferent points of view such as (a) |f i rst person, I think or We have 

argued, (b) second person, Remember that -br You wi 1 1 read that , or (c) third 
= , — 

person. This chapter is about or The pui^pose of this, unit is to . The 
larger metadi scourse phrasqs and sentemies indicate more explicit author 
intru^fon into the primary discourse w|lile shorter metadiscoursfe words^such 
as 1 ucki ly or cl ear ly indicate a more/subtle Intrusion op the author ' ^paft. 
A text can vary in the amount of met^dj^sdourse,- the types (long or short) , 
the -'person". used for the metadj scourse with the focus dn the narrator 
(first p'erson), the reader j[second person) or the text (third person)- The 
amount and kind of metadlscourse and person used for It jn a t'ext can be 
viewed as an Tndex of author intrusion, author personality, and the 
author/reader relationship. Th^jjse of metadlscourse is a stylistic 
variable — some authors use much, some use little. -In this paper, because 
I think it might be useful and interesting, I examine the way social 
science textbook and non-textbook writers use or don ' t use metad Iscourse , 
using my four informational subtypes and four attitudlnaj subtypes. 
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, .METADISCO.URSE STUW 
Introduction 



-^So^i al science Is a strange Subject because it involves so many dis- 

cIplFnes. fn most social science textbooks the disciplines of history, 

geography, anthropology, sociology, economics, and political science are 

represented, disciplines that are quite different. Geography is usually 

considered a spatial and -descr i pt i ve science. History, on the other hand, 

is not a science but part of the humarrl t ies ,».a record of the, past, a \ 

narrative, and interpretive. Commager (I965) points out that history has 

two meanings — the past and the memory of the past, and two kinds of 

hi stor ians--the literary historiln and the scientific, technical historian. 

u 

According to Commager', the gap between the literary and the scientific 

J^'T^'-T^t stylistic; it is deepe^i^ and more fund^hriental , a difference in the' 

< • * ■ 

•philosophy itself. Tlie literary historian is interested in recreatfag the 

ft , • • 

past for its own sake, so he is i nterested i n '.t4ie drama, the spectacle*, 

. ■ ■ i 

the pageant, actors and actresses. The scientific historian has more : 

prosaic and realistic purposes. It is reason he wants to excite, not 

imagination. The past is to be explained, not recreated. The evolutionary 

process of history and problem solving concern him. Commager notes, 

however, that: ' ^ 

Let us admit at once that hfstory.is neither scientific nor 
mechanical, fhat the historian is humac^, and therefore fallible, 
atld that the ideal history, completely objective and dispassionate, 
is an illusion; Tiier-e Is bias in the choice of a subject, bias In 
the selection of\:materi a 1 , bias fn organization and presentation, 
and, inevitably b^s in interpretation, (p. 53) 

and, In addition, states that: 
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Actually partisanship often adds zest to historical writing; 

for partisanship is an expression of interest ^and excitement 

and passion, and these can stir the reader as judiciousness 

might not. (p. 55) ^ 

^ ^ ■ \ 

The point Commager makes is that history is always, in some ways, biased 
and that being overt about one's biases helps readers become interested in 
hi sio\y . • 

No doubt the other social science disciplines also have the literary 
^ and spientlfic approaches, too, reflected in the texts written by tbe 
authorl ties^^n these fields who use their preferred approach . '.Because 
this is so, we might expect to find differences in the kinds and amounts" 
of metadiscourse. We might also expect .differences because -.of the indl- ^ « 
vJdual \i<riting styles, of the authors, th^ background and age of^^ the readers, 
and the purposes of the texts (e.g., to give new information or to persuade, 
i f "the information is known to both author and- readers) . 

In school textbooks, the publisher and author mciy want ^tp use meta- 
discourse to help. the reader reconstruct the author's writing plan, or 
serve as advance organizers or reminders, to help him set up^^^^xpectat ions , 
confirm them, and integrate the text. Th^ey may decide to use metadiscourse 
in order to hejp the reader become an independent reader who can learn from 
the text because he is an 'Mnsider** concerning the topic, thesis, purpose, 
•author stance, significance, organization, sequehci ng, discourse type and 
method of development. On the other hand, the publ i sh^er and author may 
decide not to use metadiscourse because of readability formulas and the 
desire' to spend the number- of words permitted .on the iDrimary discourse, 
covering as many topics and disciplines as possible. Publishers do need 
to sell books 'so do not wish to offend teachers or school officials because 
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^lopics are not covered, readability formulas are not followed, subject 
matter is not presented "objectively," or teachers are not given an inter- 
mediary role. Perhaps they see the teacher's manual and the teacher as 
"the proper dispensor of metadiscourse. In that case, the teachers (if 
they read the teacher^s manual) are the "insjders," not the student reader. 
Metadiscourse use Assumes, of course, that ^there is a rfeal discourse to 
discourse about, however--as connected, logical discourse with structure 
and cont i nu i tyl * " 

These possibilities rai^e some interesting que^tiorjs^ that I will ^ 
attempt to answer with this study. (a) Are tKere differences irf the amount 
,and types of metadiscourse used by social science writers in materials 
used for school and non-school purposes? (b) Are there differences in the 
amavjnt and types of metadiscourse used in social science textbooks across 
grade levels? (c) Are there differences among publishers of social science 
textbooks on the same grade level? Or for the same publisher on different 
grade levels? Id) Are there d f f ferences i n the amount and types of meta- 
discourse used by non-textbook social science writers who write for 
different audiences? ' . 

Description of the Materials anH Sample Selection 
I have chosen l8 texts for this ytudy, nine social studies textbooks ^ 
and nine non- textbook texts . All levels of school are represented with 
the textbooks--early elementary, middle school , junior high, high school 
* and college. Of the nine textbooks^ six can be cons i dered typ i cal and 
three atypical. The six typical ones are published by leading publishers, 
and are widely used. .The' three atypi cal , textbooks are not published by 
leading publishers and/or are n6t widely used, . 
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The sample af nine textbooks and the units and chapters were chosen to 
represent a wide range of social science textbooks and materials found' in 
them. I tried to include chapters that focused on geography and spatial 
relations, history of people, places, and events, anthropology, economics, 



sociology and -political scTence. ^Some topics were held constant across 
some texts such as American Indian^, slavery and the^ Civil Wai*- One ^ 
publisher was held constartt, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Wth textbooks 
written for elementary, junfor high, an*cf high schooJ students In Grades 5, 
7-8, ^nd 9--12. . , 

Since complete information about each textbook is given in Appendix A; 
only the acronyms, grade level, and brief descriptions of the texts will be 
given here. The typical tea^tbooks consist of [Soc. Stud.] grade 4; [The 
U.S.] grade 5; [Our World] grade 6;" [America] grades 7 S 8; [Rise] grades 
9"12; and [Am. History] college undergraduate. The books are typical in 
that they are "written" b,y multiple authors or editors' with the aid of many 
educational and social studies specialists, are^omprehens i ve , dealing with 
many topics in a survey -fashion and have the content, structure and style 
of textbooks used in typical classrooms across the natlQn, 

The three atypical texts were written for special populations. 
[Chicago], grade 3, was written for the children in aXiarge urban school 

^. • r 

system (Chicago's) by a single author, a former school principal who was 
probi^bly'not a social science expert. The subject matter would no doubt 
be familiar and interesting to them. [Indians], grades 7 & 'S, was written 
for junior high students in a labbratory'school at the University of # 
Chicago by two history experts, a husband and wife team^, one a curriculum 
specialist in social studies. Both authors had participated In 
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anthropological field work on Indian life. [As It H:}, g^des 9-12/was 
written for students in advanced placement- honors programs in high school. 
The authors mac^e extensive use of original source material in the textbook, 
commenting on the selections used. Students were expected t6 read and 
understand, the primary sources mostly on their own. * ' 

The nine samples drawn from texts^ written for a non-studeni , adult 
pop'ulation were- also chosen* ito represent a wide range of ^social science 
dTscipllnes, top i cs ^ sty 1 es , audiences and types of text. Some texts are 
articles written for widely read periodicals, some are jprticles written for 
^specialized academic jour*nals, some are chapters or essays from books or 

monographs written for either a general audience or a^special ized audience. 

^ r ■ 

Several are written by pulitzer prize winning authors" and famous historians 
while others are wr^ten by journalists, anthropologists, political 
scientists, and professors. Some authors use a literary approach and some 
a scientific approach. Some topics are more or less constant such as the 
American character, presidential character and power, democracy^ and social' 
equality. There is some overlap with the textBqok samples with the urban ^ 
history article, social equality, and the American character. 

The acronyms of the r^ine texts and brief information about/each is 
given here. More complete information is glv^grr^in Appendix A. The typical 
texts written for general audiences of periodicals congpist. of [Canoe] 
written by a native Hawaiian anthropologist; [The Ams.] written by an, 
I tal ian Journal ist; [Kennedy] written by a prominent American journalist 
(this article was actually a chapter of a book published by The Atlantic 
Monthly ^hat later became a bestseller. The typical texts written for 
specialized audiences of periodicals consist pf [T. R. , Pres.] written by 
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an historian; [Another |-.] written by^an histor ian-professor ; and [UrBahiz.] 
wr^tten by two historians, bpth professors. The typical books for general 
audiences are [The Defeat] written by a leading historian; and [Uprooted] *. 
v/ritten by a Pulitzer prize-winning historian. The atypical text 
fF^art icipation] Is a book wrj^t^ten for a specialized audience by two social — 
scientists^ as a research report and sometimes used as a textbook for ' 
graduate political science courses. ' 

' . " ' r\ ■ ' ■ , : ■ /■ : ■ 

, ^ . Method for Text Analysis . 

The unit of analysis was a whole discourse chunk such as a unit/ 
chapte^r, or article. Because the length of units or chapters I ncreases 
through the grades for textbooks and because initial chapters might vary 
from middle or final chapters, the selection of units or chapters varies 

- i 

in number and location. Each unit, chapter or article was examined and 
analyzed for instances of the four subtypes of Informational metad i scourse 
(goal plans, pre-plans, post-plans, and topical izers) and the four subtypes 
of attltudinal metadi scourse (sa 1 1 ency ,'^emphat I cs , hedges, and evaj^uat Ives)'. . 
In order to comparei'^textbook Instances Wnd^non- textbook Instances, it was 
necessary to use a 1,000 word unit as a base since the text units were^nbt 
the same length. The quantitative data presented In tables will be 
frequency of metadi scour|%. Instances per 1,000 words. The chunks range 
In length from 1,000 yords in the Chicago text to U, 000 words in the high 
school and college textbooks and non-textbook samples. All. word courits 
are, approxlmat ions based on number of words per Inch of text. Jf statistical 
tests were performed on the quantitative data, such as analysis of variance, 
transformations would have to be done, (juantl tat i ve Information Is 
necessar^^or indicating t^e existence of and relative emphasis given to 
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different meta.d I scourse types In the samples. Purely quantl tatlve analysis 
^cannot, however, convey the flavor of the text materials. Tfiis-can only 
lie. clofje qualitatively. The leight cateppries chosen^r quantitative 
analysis needs qua 1 i tat i ve illustration by di rfect quotation in order ^to see 
presentation style and patterns of use. In order to assess the degree of 
author i*ntrusion into the text , ^the .gpint of viewj^^ the 
metadiscourse will also be e:>camined and discussed.^ Examples of these eight 
categories and point of view will be found In 'the sections, that folJow^.^ 
Further examples are given in the Appendix B. , % A.jjr. 



The task^f identi fyihg those elements of language used for metadis 
course is 'not^'sy. The function of metadiscourse can be^viewed as a 
metacommunicati ve functlon-V it is a discourse whose subject^ (either , 
explicitly or implicitly) is both cod i f I cat ion of the |(^ssage and the 
relationship between the cdrfimuni cators .(Schiffrin, I98O). ^' B.ut because of 
the wide range of phenomena that can Be identified as metadiscourse and 
the N/agueneSs of the boundaries between metadiscourse and other functions 

of language it is difficult to find a set of empirical 11 hgu j s 1 1 c • Ind i cators 

t 

for metadiscou^rse. One ^et of indicators that can be used, however, Is 
(a) the modals such as may , . mi ght ; (bV^rbs such as those that name acts ^ 
^of speech or speech events (e.g., say , tel 1 , ask , assert , describe , argue , 
explain , djscuss , clarify ^ define) ; or^^(c) those that ref er -to I nternal 
states-such as think ," real Ize , know, seems , -etc. Another set of i-ndicator% 
is . the (aVdlsjuncts (sentence adVerbi al s) such as clearly , fortunately , 
I ronl^^Tly , .surely , probably ,- of course , in- fact. , etc. ; or (bj the construe- 
tions It is interesting that. It is true 'that , lt":^'s important that , etc. 
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Ojther indicators are (a) words such purpose » aim , chapter , section , 
po? nt , now , let, topic , problem , compari son. , story , crucral , important , 
prima ry; , nfaybe , perhaps ; (b) phrases such as Irt Tny opinion , it. seems to me ; 
.(c) tense markers — will , have , ed ; (d) sentence type such as imperative; ' 
(e) pronouns such as J^, we, you , i t , 

Findings for Informational Metadiscourse Use (Based on Tables 1 and !2) 

Goa 1 s , As can be seen in Table 1, no goal statements were found' in any 
of the typical social studies textbooks. Goal statements are usually found 



;S5 Insert Tables 1, 2, and 3 about here. 
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in" prefaces or introductions to a book, theme or chapter or else in the 
concii|||inq sections of a book, unit, chapter, or section. The typical text- 
book did not contain prefaces or sections called "To the Student" wi th the 
exception of [Our World]. The prologue for [Our World] told the'^student ^ 
the topics to be covered but no goal's, purposes, or aims. However, two of 
the three atypical texts did have goal statements. Several examples from 
each incl ude: 

[Indians] ' This is our goal in this book. We want to look 

at the prehistory of Indian culture in America 
to see the ways in which fndian peoples learned 
to exploit the land in which^they lived. We want 
. , ^ to look -at the course of Indian-white relations in 
America to explore what happened* when a stone'-age 
culture faced an acquis! tive white culture that 
^was more highly developed and had more resources 
than did Indian culture. We want also to examine 
. the legacy of this contact, which fn large *part 

has led to the problems of Indians today* We 
Q . . cannot understand the present without the past i 
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and we cannot understand either^iinless we .try to 
see more clearly tha^ before. (p. 5)'. 

[As It Hv] The authors and publisher are confident that these 

materials, arranged and presented as^ they are, 
will help you to arrive at a clearer understanding 
and appreciation of our society. (p, xi) 

Table 2 shows that in the nontextbook samples, four of the nine usjed goal / 

statements, which are i 1 1 us^rated in the following examples, 

[Urban iz,] * We have attempted to present city "'types''-^ and a : 

new periodization which emphasizes the rise of \ 
cities to local p*redomi nance. (p. 51-52) 

[Defeat] They [these essays] seek to explain, or at least 

* ' to illuminate, tihe implications of that collapse 
for our pol itical and cbnstitutional fabric and 
to interpret its consequences for our^noral 
fabric. (p. 9) 

[Uprooted] I hope to seize upon a single strand woven into 

. the fabric of our past, to understand that strand 

in'its numerous ties and linkages with the rest; 
^ and perhaps by revealiag the' nature of thi s part ^ 

to thr.ow light upon thB\essence of the whole, 
(p. 3) • V 

[Participation} ^We have, in this book, attempted to pursue both 

goals: to say somethirig about the processes of 
politics in general and something about American 
polrtics at the beginning of the I970*s in 
particular, (p. xix) - \ " 

Notice that [.Indians], [Urbahiz.], [Uprooted], and [Partici pation] use : 

the first person, thus indicating the presence of real authors with real 
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goals and purposes. -[Defeat], uses third person so that the text rather* 
than the author seeks to explain; the text- is pe4^sonIf led and the distance 
between author and reader increases. There Is a difference In the styles 
of both [Defeat] and [Uprooted] and the rest In that figurative language is 
used. Commager, the author of [Defeat] and Hanlon, the author of 
[Uprooted], use a llte.rary style while the others use a prosaic, pla i n 
style. [Uprooted] also makes use of hedges — hope and perhaps . The result^j^^,^ 
of this sample suggest that typical textbook writers do'not use "^a I nstate- i 
ments but that atypical textbook and nontextbook writers do often use them 
and that the typical textbook is bland In comparison to the typical' non- 
textbook. ' ' 

Pre-plans . A total of 82 plan statements concerning the content or 
structure/ were found in the textbook sample, but 58 of the"^2 were found in 
two of the atypical textbooks. The data show no use ^of pre-plans in the . 
lower grades but an increased use of pre-plans as Students get Into the 
middle and junior high and then a decline. 

The situation seems to be the reverse for the Vion- textbooks samprS'5T^'i^|k* 
Although there were a total of 106 instances, 8^ of them were found in the ^ ^ 
one atypical 'text. This hTgh frequency could be accounted for by the . * 
fact that this text is a report of a study of citizen participation. 

Perhaps research reports make greater use of pre-plans, or perhaps it. was 

- ' ' ' s ' . . 

just these particular authors* style. Three of the texts had none: 
[Canoe], [The Ams.], and [Kennedy]. [Canoe] was^^itten by a native 
Hawaiian, [The Ams;} by an Italian journalist, and [Kennedy] by an American 
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journalist. Perhaps their culture or professional schooling Influenced" 
their decision not to use pre-plaijs- [Defeat] and [Uprooted], both written 
by the literary historians, macte little use of pre-plans. If we include 
the typical textbooks that used any and the non-textbook writers who used 
any (excluding [Participation]), the non- textbook writers show a lower 
frequency of use than the typical textbook writers. What is Interesting 
is the high frequency for the two atypical textbook writers of [Indians] 
and [As It H,]. These Writers seem intent on letting the student readers 
"in" on their plans for the text, making the plafts explicit. Examples of 
typical pre-plans follow: 



[The U.S.] In this Unit you will find out about the struggles 

the United States faced during the first ninety 
years of its hlstor^. (p. l) 

[Our World] Unit 3--you will read about the countries of 

nor-thern Europe in this chapter, .(p. I83). 

[Indians] The -first chapter discusses the kinds of Ibeas 

people have of other groups of people. (p. i) 

[America] Slavery ended in the border states, and throughout 

the United States, soon after the war, In an 
amendment to the Const 1 tut ipn as you wl 1 1 read. 

(p. h^k) - : : 

[Rise] To understand the tensions rising among the three 

sections of the country in this period, It Is 
' . ' necessary to review events that had been takl ng 

place between the administration of President 
Monroe and President Polk. (p., 3lO 
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[As It H.] 



[T. R., Pres.] 



[Another L.] 
[Urbaniz.] 



[Defeat] 
[Uprooted] 



[Participation] 
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This first unit uses materi'al from the earliest - 
part of the nation's h i story-^the Colonial period-- 
to raise questions that are still important today, 
(p. 2) 

As to the second gnd most significant fault — 
Theodore Roosevelt's genuine blood- 1 ust and 
desire to destroy his adversaries, whether they 
be rhinoceroses or members of the United States 
Senate — it is paradoxical 1y so much a part of his 
virtues, both as a man and a pol i t i cian , that I 
will come back to i t in more detail later. (p* k) 



There is a r ich 1 Iterature on the American ^^farac- 
ter, and I turj? ncM to its central themes* {p\ h3) 

After reviewing the jnodel for sixteenth-century 
urbanij^afS^on, the chronolbgy of town founding in 
the New World, and the physical prototype of the 
colonial city, we wi 1 1 di scuss tqpics such as 
class structure, economic function, and urban 
political life, (p/ 27) 

These are. the interlocking themes of this 
collection of essays: . • . (p. l6) ^^'"^"^ 

I shall touch upon broken homes, interruptions of 
a familiar Hfe, separation from known surroundings 
the becoming a foreigner and ceasing to belong. 

We consider two. general political processes: that 
by which citizens' come to participate in politicals 
life and that by which their participation affects 
the responsiveness of governmental leaders. This 
involves the expl i cation of some general ^ 
varfables ; . . (p. xix) /: , 
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"The style of the typtca! textbook preplan statements are very different 

from the style of the atypi cal and non-textbook preplans. . There is a 

formulaic quality to the typica> textbook pre^J^ns (e.g.. In this chapter 

you will see about__h^X) . The focus is on the reader with the pronoun 
read > 
learn * ♦ 

f i nd out 



you used. The one exception is [Rise]. Here the pre-plan is less obvio^us 
and there Is more formality and distance than in the ofher examples from 
typical textbooks. The writers mean to say, ''We plan to review the events, 
b^tweerx Monroe and Polk so you. cap better understand the tensions in the 
three sections in this period.'* They could also have said "You will review 
the events." ^ 

The atypical writers not only present the topic in the pre-plans (which 
is al 1 the typical writers do except [Rise], but also indicate the discourse 
type, the speech act, and plan for the text sequence (e.g. , discusses the 
ki^ds of iqjeas , presented first is a descri pt ion, divided into eight 
unlets , uses material . . . to raise questions) . These writers explicitly 
tell the readers "This is what Mil talk about and this is what I am going 
to do and how I'll do it." These are say and do plans. The same is true 
for the non-textbook w,r iters {e^g», I wi 1 1 come back to It in more detail 
later , I will be exploring shortly , the character , we v^i 1 1 provide an 
overview ^ we will di scuss topi cs such as , I have tried to historically trace, 
we consider the general poU tical processes) . The atypical and non- 
textbook 'writers do not use you , but we^ our or this chapter . The two 
atypical writers use the third person. This chapter > The book . This ftt^st. 
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. un i t , presented f i rst is , while the" non-textbook writers all use first 
person except [Defeat]. The effect of the different choices of person for 
the prepl'ans is that the author Is flattened out in the textbooks — the 
fQcus is on thi reader in the typical texts, and on the text Itself in the 
atypical texts. The author's presence is strongly felt in the non-textbook 
preplans'. There is more variety of preplans and types of^ i nformat i on i n 
both the atypical and non- textbooflT texts, so they might be more Interesting 
-and he'lpful to read. The use of first person wolil^ probably engage the 
^reader In the text more, too. 

I t 

^ Post-plans ■ When no instances of preplans were foundr in texts, no 

instances of post-plans were found either. Table 1 shows that textbooJ< 

writers use both pre- and post-plan statements or none^ However, post , 

plans are usual ly used less often than pre-plans. There was no clear 

trend toward in,creased use of post-plans In the upper graded texts. The 

fol lowing typical examples Illustrate the kinds of post pi an* statements 

found In these textbooks: 

[The U.S.] In studying how conflicts were resolved', you also 

have learned about governments: In order to last, 
a government must protect the Interests of most 
of the people. (p. 175) . 

[Our World] We have seen that textile mills and Iron and steel 

plants needed Pennine coal. (p. 17^') 

[Indians] We have already looked at the statistics about- 

Indian life which mark this failure. (p.. 60) 



[America] We you have read in Chapter 10-, Congress found a 

solution when Henry Clay and other leaders pro- 
posed the^lssouri Compromise of 1820. (p. ^3^) 
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[Rise] As you recall, Mexico ceded to the United States 

a huge area of land in the Southwest-"-thei Mexican 
Cession. (p. 315) 

■ . 'J ' 

[As It. H.] Recall James Otis stressed the whiteness of the 

^ ^ ^ ^ Amer i can^ popul at ion even while attacking slavery' 

in 1 iberty*s name. (p^ 37^) 

The examples illustrate that what was true for the pre-plan staj|pments 

is also true for the post plans: the typical textbook jwri ters usi^only 

second person you and use a formulaic approach-" As you pave read , I n 

studying X, you have learned y , we have seen that X is the case Xthe use of 



we here is a 'phony* first person of a raTK^r condescend i ng sort) , As 



you 



' recal 1 . It makes one wonder how readers react to th i s 'pract i ce; Reader^ 
are always students. They read, remember, recall, study, and learn: Do 
they ever feel intimidated or threatened at the presuppositions of the 
writers? "Gosh, maybe^l <lid read >that in Chapter 10, but I sure don ^ t 
remember it-^what's wrong with me?'^ The atypical examples show a different 
style. In [Indians], the focus is on the authors and readers: we have 
already 1ooT<ed at ; or on the authors alone; we have mentioned that . Again 
£b0?»post plans like the pre-plans are reminders of \^hat the authors said 

or talked about and what the authors did . .J]As 1 1 H.] i*s closer to ^the 

■ ■ ■ .. 

typical textbook (e.g., The sources give you some insight ; ( you ) Recal 1 
James Ot i s) . The focus i s on the reader, but there i s not the same degree 
of burden on the reader, and there is variety of presentat ion — not the 
formulaic approach. ' 

Only three of the nine non-textbook samples showed evidence of post ' 
plans, indicating that non-textbook authors use pre-plans, about three times 
as often as they do post-^plans. if [Participation] is excluded, it appears 
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that textbook writers used more post plans than do the non-textbook writers. 

The examples that follow show how the typical post-plan statement was 

written by these non-textbook writers: , <^ 

[T. R. , Pres.] As I have noted ea|rl ier, T. R. * s .mi 1 i tar i sm j 

did not loom large during* h^s presidency. (p. 15) 

[Urbaniz.] We have suggested that*, unwittingly, the late 

Bourbons were also creating a number of cities 
that, once they became centers of political dis- 
content, became far more difficult to control. 

. . (p. 51) 

[Participation] As we pointed out, we have taken a narrower view 

f than some as to what part l<^pat ion fs. (p. 22) 

The author is afc|aln prominent I'n ^these post-pl ans^ and the author or authors- 
remind' the readers of what was said or done.' The author has poi nted gut , 
noted, suggested , demonstrated or argued. This is a quite different set of 
verbs than- that used by theVtextbook writers. The focus here is on the 
author or authors, not the reader. 

Topi cal izers . While only one non-textbook writer used topical izers to 
signal a shift of topic, three textbook writers used them. Here again it 
seems that although topi caj i zers are not used much by the typical textbook 
or non-textbook writers, they are used quite often by some atypical ' te^xtbook 
writers. -These examples show the way topical Izers were expressed in, the 
samp^les: ^ 

[T. R. , Pres.] As for mj Utarism, T. R. was "Seen much in the 

^ company of the New York State Adjutant' General 
the next few days and an* Armed Escort of Calvary- 
men accompanied him wherever he went. (p. 13) 
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[Am. Hist.} ^ So far strategic planning was concerned the 

objectives of the Union were positive and those 
of the Cpnfederacy n^atjve, (p. 375) 

^ [Rise] There were still other evidences of graft in the 

federal government. (p. 38I) ^ 

[Indians] Let us look at another example of the same kind 

of problem. (p. 24) 

> • 

Summa ry ; This study is^^ian attempt to aaswer four research questions 
about gietadiscourse use in social science materials. Because so few texts 
were sampled, no fij:^n conclusions can be drawn, but perhaps the findings 
are suggestive enough about use of informational metadiscourse use to be 
both interesting and useful. 

Question one askejd^whether there were any differences in tTd amount 
and types of metadiscourse usecf by social science wri ters in materials used 
for school and non-school purpose. Tables 1-3 indicate that both sets of 
materials showed at least some use of all« four subtypes. 

- typical textbooks did not use goals but two of the three atypical ones 
did. Four of the non-textbooks used goals but the authors of the research 
study-used more than the other three. 

The examples shpwed that there were qualitative differences in the types 
of informational metadiscourse used in materials for school and non-schobl 
purposes. Typical textbooks used third person formulaic, expressions and 
concentrated on subject matter for pre- and pospplans. Atypical textbooks 
and non-textbooks used first person or both fliT^t .^ncl second person, did- 
hot use formulaic expressions and concentrated on subject matter and struc- 
ture or speech events in goals, pre- and post-plans. ^ 
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Insert fTabJes k and 5 about: here. 
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The second question asked whether differences e:ici5ted in the amount 
and types of metad i scourse use across grade levels. Tables k and 5 address 
,this question, suggesting that the early elementary grades 3 and do not 
use i nformationdn ffletadi scourse at all, the reasons for this a||e probably 
readabilijiy formula constrajnts , concern thcit metadlscourse might obscure 
the content mesa-age, and bel ief^hat teachers should do the metad i scours i ng. 
It is not clear why the college textbook did not use informational meta- 
discourse. Perhaps the text chosen was not representative or perhaps the 
authors felt college students didn*t need it. Textbooks • for grades 5 and 
6 used pre- and post-plans but no'goals or topicaUzers. Typical textbooks 
for grades 7-^12 used no goals or topical izers either, but atypical text- * 
books used ali four types of informational metadi^course. 

Textbooks on third, fourth and college I6vel did not' use pjje-plans. 
The greatest use for pre-plans clustered around grades 5"*8 with the most 
use at grades 7"8 for both typical and non-typical textbooks. Typical 
textbooks and typical -non- textbooks used about the same amount of preplaHi^(, 
while the atVpical textbooks and non- textbooks used about the same amount 




about four times as much as the typical texts. 

No textbooks for grades 3, ^, or col lege used. post plans and only 
three of the nine non-textbook materials used them, with mostjjsed by the / 
atypical research study text. Again, of the textbooks that used post- 
plans, most we r^ f^r grades^7"8. The typical textbooks used more than t^i^ 
typical non-textbooks—four times as much. The atypical texts of both types 
used more post-pl#ns than the typical texts, but overall, the percentage 



was the same for al l textbooks and non- textbooks > - Typ i ca l^extbooks used 
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about the^same amount of pre-plans as post-plans, but atypical textbooks 

used .twice as many pre-plans as post-plans. Both typical and atypical 

non-textbooks used^ more pre-plans than post-plans . 

Topical izers were used^Dnly on the college level with typical text- 
's . . ^ . ■, , ^ 

books (and then only once) and -only on the 7th and 8th grade level for the 
atypical textbooks, but wera used rather frequently in that text. Only 



Ins^t Tables 6 and 7 about here. 



Table 6 answers the question about whether typical vs. nontypical 
publishers of social science textbooks on the same grade level use if^for- 
mational metadiscourse differently. The data i nd i cates there are large 
differences for grades 7"12 between typical Jextbooks published by leading 
publishers for the general populat!6n ancl^atypi cal .textbooks published for 
a special above-average population by leading publishers or a university 
.press. The atypical textbooks, tended to use all four subtypes and to use 
them extensively while the typical textbooks used only pre- and post-plans. 
The qualitative data show that there are also differences in style and 
content between typical and atypical pub 1 ishers i n metadiscourser state- 
ments^. The^typical publ^i'Sh^^focus on the reader and topics only in a 
standardized format. The atypical publishers, however, felt free to focus 
on the author, focused on structure as wel T as subject matter, and us^ 
more variety in expressing ^he metadiscourse^ /( 

Table 7* shows that Harc^rt Brace Jovanovich (HBJ) u^d some of the 
four subtypes ''differently at different grade levels. Although none of the 
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three HBJ textbooks used goals and only one i nstance. of topi cal izer was 
used (in grades 9-12), there, were differences in use of pre- and post- 
plans* More of botffklndsi, pre- and post-plans were used at grades 7-8 
than at grade 5 or grades 9^12. Grades 9-12 had more pre-pl ans than >grade ■ 



;, ikf^ 



grade 5 had more post-plans than grades 9-12, Grades 7-8 had more 

; * ■ if' : 

post- than pre-plans also, perhaps Indicating that this publisher (and 
others too?) feel students need reviews more than they need previews of 
subject matter. 



Insert Tab-le 8 about here. 
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Question four dealt with the issue of whether non-textbook social 
science writers used different amounts or types of informational metadls-. 
course depending 'on whether they were writing for a general audience or a 
.special ized .audience. It appears from Table 8 that there are quite, large 
differences in Informational metadi scourse use for general and specialized 
audiences. The texts written for the special Ized audience (readers 
Interested irr social science or. social scientists) contain much more infor- 
mationar metadlscourse of all four types. Very little metadiscourse was 
used for genefral audiences. Informational metad i scourse seems charac- 
teristic of acadeifiic noh-textbook wri t i ng based on thi s smal 1\ sample. 

The quantitative and qualitative data from these l8 texts suggest that 
the answers are yes to the four. research questions for these texts and 
perhaps also for other texts like them as far as informational metalsjlscourse 
use Is concerned. As pointed out earlier, \t is bard to conclude anyrbing 
from such a small amountof data, but the suggestive results fpr Informa^ 
tional metadlscourse leads to qupstl ons about the other major kind of 
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metat^^ourse, atti tudinal". Is the situation the same or different? What 
are the aoswers to th« research questions for attitudinal metad i scoMr^e? . 



Insert Tabl'es 9 and 10 about here. 



Findings for Attitudinal Metadiscourse Based on Tabled 9 and 10 • '* 

■ ' " . ■ • \ ■ 0 ' ^ / 

The use of attitudinal metadiscourse is qui te' di f ferent from the usfe 
of infoTjrrfati.onal metadiscourse. If all four types of informational meta- 
discourses are collapsed, it appears that over all sample texts, non- 
textbooks used more informative metadiscourse than texffbopks but the 
differences are riot very large. There are larger d i f f ererices • i n the use 
of attitudinal metadiscourse, however. Nontextbooks used attitudinal - • 
types a^out twice as often as did the textbooks. 

Sal ience . None of the textbooks for Grades 3"6 used sal iency meta- 
discourse, the type that explicitly uses Words like important or primary 
to indicate the author feels^ that* an idea or everit is salient and important 
This finding was surprising. Apparently the authprs presented all ideas as 
equally itnportant to the sjiudents or used non-expl i ci t ways of indicating - 
importance. Many more sa'l iency statements were found in'the typical text"- ^ 
books for grades 7"8 than for the atypical 7r8 or for high school or 
college, a text-specific feature, no doubt. The others used saliency\ 
'about the same amount. Although three .of the nontextbooks did not Contain 
saliency statements, the other six did use it, and used ft to a greater 
degree than d id ' the textbooks^ about twice as much. The a typ icaP non text- 
book research report authors used it much more than the typical ndrttextboOk 
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jj^dUtbprs qr the atypical textbook authors. The way sallency statements were 

typically expressed in textbooks and nontextbooks Is Seen in these examples 

[America] The most serious problem dividing the North and 

c ^ ' South was slavery. (p. 433) 

[Indians] ' We can see how important it is to know exactly 

where al 1 the finds discovered in a sfte were 
located by looking at some of the findings from 
the Schultz excavation. (p. 12) . 

[Rise] More important, the. Free-Soilers won 12 seats 

in the House of ^Representat I ves> (p. 315) 

[Am. Hist.] And these advantages became more sign'i f ic^nt as 

the conflict continued arid the superior economy 
of the North became geared for war production, 
(p. 375) . 

[T. R. , Pres.] The most fundamental cha:racter] st i c of Theodore 

Roosevelt was his aggress ion--conquest being, 
to him, synonymous with growth. (p. .7) 

0 

[The Ams.] The Am^icans' sense of mission and pride, their 

confidence in their power and Invincibility, 
but above all, their pragmatism, the need to 
finrsh the job at all cost, prevented them, until 
It was too late, fjrom admitting they had made a 
mistake, and from packing up and leaving Vietnam 
to its tragic destiny. (p. 36) 

[UrbanizT] Santo Domingo's survival is explained primari ly 

by the rapid accretion of imperial political 
functions rather than autohomous agricultural 
or commercial development. (p. 29) 

[Defeat] The crucial word for our purposes is "separate.'* 

(p. 23) 
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[uprooted] As important perhaps was the fact that Wilson, had 

never really broken through the limitations of . 
^^Il^ traditional reformer. (p* 225) 

[Participation] - This di stinction Is fraportant, especially in an 

era when 50 mUch attentjon is focused on the 
political mobilisation of citiztens in the ''support 
sens^. (p. 2) ^ * 

Because there are s^ few examples of saliency for the textbook samples, 

it is difficult to say anything qualitatively about the di f f erqnces i n use 

for the two kinds of texts. One difference might be the tendency for the 

textbooks to use saliency to refer to concrete people or events more than 

abstract concepts and ideas. In the textbooks we see that Raj 1 roads are 

important, Wounded Knee is important,* etc. In the nontextbook examples, 

giving saliency to concrete nouns wasn't noted--sal iency was given only to 

abstract nogns. Both textbooks and nontextbooks used^ sa] iency to poi nt out 

the importance of concepts and ideas (e.g.'. Problems are serious, knowing 

the exact location gf al 1 sites is important, winning 12 seats of Free- 

Soilers is i mportant , preach ings are important, characteristics are funda- 

mental, pragmatism , above all, prevented tjiem, survival is exp'lained 

primarily, the fact that Wilson had never . . . is as limportaht). Because 

the nontextbooks are not survey courses and • therefore tVeat the subject 

matter in depth, saliency is also communicated to the reader With the 

number of. words devoted to the subject and amount of repetition, as well 

as explicitly telling readers that something is saTient. It seems strange, 

'. ' ; ' ■ ^ ■ ■ . 

then, that the textbooks , lacking the depth, detail, and redundancy did 
not use more saliency to explicitly mark important events and concepts* 
Another difference is the lack af author presence for the typica! t^extbooks- 
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Emphattcs . This type of attitudlnal metadlscourse indicates how 
certain an author is of the primary message. It is characteristic of 
persuasive and argumentative writing because the author uses cohcessives^ 
such as True or It is true that X is the case; but Y is; or clearly X is . 

•■■ ' J*- 

the case; still, Y is. Authors also use emphatics to emphasize that what 

«* • 

they are propounding should be believed such as of course , indeed , actual ly , 
or in fact. 

For the textbooks, Table 9 indicates that about" three times as fnany 

.emphatic statements were used as saliency statements, twice as many as 

I ■ ■ ' 

hedge statements and five times as man-y as evaluative statements. The 
atypical textbooks f^Dr grades 7-8 and 9-12+ used more emphatics than the 
typical textbooks. In the typical textbooks, most of the emphatics were 
foun(3^ in the textbooks for grades 7-8 and college. The highest frequency 
of emphatic statements was found in the atypical textbook for 9-12+. The 
textbooks for grades 3, ^» and 6 had no instances of emphatics and grade 5 
had only one instance. The nontextbooks , however, used a great deal more 
of the emphasizers than did the textbooks. 

'All of the nontextbooks showed a high incidence of emphatics use, more 
than any other attitudinal metadrscourse. The nontextbooks with the 
highest frequency use were the atypical [Participation] and typical [The 
Ams.] from Harpers ' . The lowi&st amount of emphatics was found in {CanOe] 
from National Geographic which was still higher than the amount found in the 
atypical textbook with the highest amount. The nontextbook wri ters apparent ly 
feel free to intrude on their primary discourse frequently to comment on 
the bel ieyab i 1 i ty and certainty of their statements of fact while the 
textbook'' wri ters do not. The reason may either be that readers of 
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nontextbook materials are older andmore cri t i cal readers , needing to be 

persuaded by the at^thors, or the authors want the. emphat 1 cs to lend a note ' 

of informality and personality to the text. The textbook authors, since 

they are the authorities and young readers are not critical readers who 

are used to questioning authority figured, may not feel as great a need 

to use emphatrcs. Emphat'ics are used by a writer to persuade readers to 

'*bel ieve me.'* Textbook writers no doubt do not see themselves as needing 

to persuade young readers since they are the "truth-givers'* for the content 

area called social science. The examples of representative expjjfessions 

with emphatiqs follow: 

[Indians] The students' picture of America's white settlers 

is obviously wi Idly inaccurate. (p. l) 

[America] As you would expect-, the new party had almost 

all its strength in the North. (p. 433) 

[Rise] To be sure, many people in all sections shared 

common inS;t itut 1 ons and beliefs. (p. jrll) 

[As It H.] In fact, once we have the concept of status in 

mind, we can see that status exists in most social 
groups. (p. 6) 

[Am. Hist.] Indeed, Poe's writings influenced European 

literature far more than did those of any other . 
n r neteenth-century Amer i can . (p. 31 9) 

What seems characteristic of typical textbook emphatlcs use is the 

focus on the student, as usual (e.g.. As you would expect ,. Obviously you 

cannot) ; while the atypical use focuses on the authors and readers together 

or historians in general (e.g.. We do know that ; In fact, once we have 

the). It also seems that the typical textbook writers use the emp.hatics 



The nontextbook examples that follow wI<t show several di f ferences In 
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to point out the certainty of what other historians agree on rather than 
on a particular statement propounded by the author as his own statement ^ 
of fact (e.g., I nd^d, he [Calhoun] I ns i sted ; In fact, the Proclamation 
freed no slaves at all) . Such statements are really verifiable statements 
while the ones expressed by the atypical and college textbook authors are 
opinions (e.g.. The students' picture is ; obviously wildly inaccurate ; 

■ -■■•'/ , 

Indeed, Poe's writings infl uenced European literature) . 

! 

their use of emphatics from the typical textbook use. There i s» of t^n the 
use of first person with the emphatic: Yes, Hokule'a was our classroom , 

. A ■ 

change we have witnessed aplenty, to. 'be sure . The use of of course or 

to be sure is not always sentence initial but often sentence medial or 
^ * 

sentence final position te.g., T. R. realized, of course, that ; Europe^ 
^&ar of the Soviet Uniop is, of course, paramount) . The effect on the 
reader is different when the emphatic is not sentence initial — the author 
comes across more softly and civilized, less author? tari^any The use of a 
concessive emphatic in conjunction with a signal such as hu% or yet for 
thq^ pro statement is another characteristic (e.g.. It is true that X, but ; 
There is no doubt that X; but ). Another characteristic is the use of an 
emphatic for irony: *'Henry Steele Commage, another Pennsylvanian ( surely 
there is no significance in it) . . [Another L.] (p. 51) The nontext- 
book authors appear to use .emphat i cs in a more sophisticated and argumenta- 
tive fashion: 

[T. R. , Pres.] There is no doubt that in youth, and agaih in 

fjjf^ old age, he was in love with war; but oddly 

enough > * . . (p. 12) 
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[ Canoe] 



[Kennedy] 



[Uprooted] 



[The Ams.] 



And, of course, how precisely we find our way, 
without the help of sextant, compass, chrono- 
meter, or chart, (p. 

It is true that Elsenhower recommended a con- 
tinuation of the CIA operation against Castro; 
but he . • . (p, 53) ' ' 

Certainly th6 immigrants in agriculture did not 
need to guard their boys and girls against the 
Influence of the street, (p. 256) 

Admittedly, most American hopfes are more than 
America or Eiirope hopes, (p, 3^) 
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Hedges , Hedges are used by bott/ textbook and nontextbook authors about 

half as much as emphasizers as Tables 9 and 10 show. The same textbooks that 

lacked emphasizers also lacked hedges with the exception of [Chicago], which 

J J* 
had t\p hedges. Interestingly, [America] had seven emphasizers but no 

hedgeSj/ The other textbooks had considerably fewer hedges than they did 
emphasizers, [As It H,J used 12 emphas izers but only two'hedges and [Rise] 
used eight emphasizers but only four hedges. Although some nontextbooks / 
used emphasizers and hedges about equally such as [Uprooted], with Ik 
emphasizers and 27 hedges (this is the only case of more hedges than empha- 
sizers), most pf the nohtextbooks had far fewer hedges than emphasizers. 
[Defeat], for example, had Ik emphasizers but only one hedge, ^ In general, 
the relationship between emphasizers and hedges was the same for both kinds 
of materials, al though nontextbooks used much more of each type. 

The fol lowing textbook examples illustrate what is characteristic of 
the use of hedges by the textbook writers. The typical textbook writers 
often use hedges to refer to what someone else thought about a situatidn 
or fact, a second order use of hfedg^ing (e.g,, They had hoped the free state 
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would let them go peacefully or perhaps meet Confederate demandg ; or To 

some tt seemed that) . Notice the use of third person or indefinite pronoun. 

In contrast* the atypical writers do not use others to hedge but do.' the 

hedging themselves, a first order hedging (e.gt,. There might have been fur 

traders before this , probably they spent another ten thousand , but it does 

seem clear that ) . .The atypical . wrl ters use hedges dirafctly; the typical 

wri.ters often use them attributively: / , 

[Chicago] There might have been fur traders before this. 

(p. 128) 

[The U.S.] They had hoped the free states would let them go 

peaceful 1 y *or perhaps meet Confederate demands, 
(p. 163) •• 

[Indians] Probably they spent another ten thousand or more 

years moviRg slowly from Alaska through North and 
' Central America to the southernmost part of the 

continent. (p. 60) " 



[Rise] It seemed likely that the long period of compro- 

mise had come to an end. (p. 322) 

[Am. Hist.] The abolitionists might have accomplished more 

reforms in the North if if had not been for the 
widespread anti-Negro if not prosl^very feeling 
there. (p. 335) 

The following e*xamples show what Ms characteristic of the nontextbol^ hedges: 

[T. R. , Pres.] ^This was perhaps understandable, in view of the 

fact that a President had just been assassinated, 
^ but it is a matter of record that . . . (p. 13) 

[Canoe] * The canoes probably exerted a "shaping" influence 

on their mgkers. (p. 475) 
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[The Affls.] Such' scrjut ions are the handiest and easiest, and 

may, of course, be the best, but may , occasional ly, 
. • vbe the^worst In-a^^ and time, 

(p. . ' ■ 

* . . ■ ' ' . 

[Urbaniz.] We suggest that , Ijfrwttt i ngly, the late Bourbons 

(' were also creating a number of cities that, once 

C) they became centers'' of political discontent, becanie 
far more drfficult to control. (p, 51*) 

[Another L.] ' \lt seems to that there lurks in the social 

literature of the past several decades a suspicion 
that, the United States is presently going through . 
' some kind of discontinuous watershed. (p. 4l) 

[Defeat] It is probable^ that President McKinley decided on 

-■ - * • 
annexatioH'.before' he hit on its logic or justifi- 
cation; but . . . (p. 37) 

[Kennedy] It might not have been possible for the Romans to 

pro^tect an expanding perimeter of power, one 
thinned by its extension to enclose the known world. 
But America . . . (p- 63) 



Participation This, of course, is an oversimplification ih that 

all societies wIlKhave (and probably need) some 
mechanisms for popular control, (p. 236) 

Several characteristics distinguish the nontextbook use of hedges. Non- 
textbooks seem to make more use of mo^dals ( may , mi ght) and certain verbs 
( suggest , appears) and qual if iers ( almost , general ly) ^ They frequently Use 
the adverbials ( poss ibly , probably) but also use the more formal construc- 
tions ( It is probable that) at times, whereas the textbbdks do not* The 
author often Jntrudes as the narrator (it seems to me . We suggest 1 think 
that), fjedges are often used adjacent or close to emphat ics wi th the effect 
of toning down the emphat ics ( may , of course) ; are often used in parentheses 
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( and probably need) , resulting In a more Informal tone; and are used in 

conjunction with signals as buf for the pro argument (perhaps understandable / 

but ) * The nontextbook writers use more hedges perhaps because they keep in 

mind that^istory is memory of the pas^ rather than a record of the past 

and that many historians often disagree about Issues j^ijich as causes for 

the Civil War, The textbook writers more often use flat assert ions such 

as th i ^ one: nt ^ ^ 

[America] The war [Civil War} was different from earlier, wars 

in its effects on the people. . 

Eval uat i ve . The last of the attitudinal -subtypes is evaluative, the 

type whe^ authors intrude to comment on the content of the primary dis"- 

course propos i t ions wi th expressions such as fortunately or oddly enough . 

Textbooks used evaluative metadi scourse less frequently than any other type 

of metad iscourse. This was found for both typi caP textbooks ,09 and 

atypical textbooks ,0^. The typical textbooks for grades used no 

eval uat ives at all while the textbook for grades 9-12 used .30 and the 

college textused .0^. Thfe atypical textbook for grades 3 and 9^12+ used 

no evaluatives, but the one for grades 7-8 used several, .10, The situation 

is different for the nontextbooks , however. Overall, the nontextbooks used 

about five times as many evaluatives, as did the textbooks, *. 08. 

Interestingly, the atypical nontextbooks used no evaluatives, while all 

typical textbooks used them, .52. The eval uative type of metadi scourse was 

the only type not used in the atypical nontextbook. The frequency of use 

varied considerably among the typical nontextbook*. The frequency for 

[T. R.^ PresO was 1*67, while for [Defeat] it was J 7. Examples fol low 

demonstrating evaluative use in textbooks and nontextbooks^^ 
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t Indians] 



[Rise] 



[T. R. , Pres. ] 



[Canoe] 



[Kennedy] 

r 

[Uprooted] 
[Urban iz. ] 
^Another L.] 
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The great drnding force was , iron Fcal ly enough, 
the principal of state rights. (p. 384) 

Unfortunately, ^most Americans know far too. little 
about the-\history; or ther current problem of Indian 
Americans (to be able to escap^ from the securl-t7 of 
their stereotypes of Imdians. (p. 2) 

Given these di f fereacfes, rt is not surprising that 
people in each of the three sections held radically 
different views about such issues as internal improve- 
ment aX federal expense, tariffs . (p. 311) 

--it is paradoxically so muqH a part of his virtues, 
both as a man and a politician, that I will come 
back in more detail later. (p. k) 

The problem began. Ironically, because of "safety^ 
feature*'— a mounting frame that has been. added for 
an emergency outboard motor. (p. 485) 

Astonishingly, Theodore Sorensen wrote that after 
the failure of the invasion Kennedy was ^'grateful 
that he had learned so many major lessons ." 

(p. sk) 

It was not surprising that the boss-should see In 
the stirring of reform interests a threat to his- 
own position. (p. 217) • 

Paradoxically, because of their coastal location, 
. . . urban-based Portugese merchants never 
enjoyed ... (p. 43) / 

It is Interesting to note that Turner saw us as 
having been determined by an environment that . 

(p. ■ 



With so few instances of evaluatives used by textbook writers, it is 
hard to say much about the differences between^ their use In textbooks and 

50 ' ■ • 
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nontextbooks. It is possible to point out that only on the college level ^ 

does the evaluative ironical ly appear. I ronical ly like paradoxical 1y 
indicates that the author feels a situation or expression Is an example of 
irony or paradox^ both J5comp lex attitudes or tones. Young students* wou 1 d 
no doubt find it difficult to understand Irony or paradox because of its 
complexity and the fact that the^y probably have not been taught about these 
rhetorical devices. Evaluatives unfortunately and luckily are used in the 
atypical textbook for grades 7-8. Perhaps these f^l ing expressions are 
more simple and easy to understand for young students. The nontextbooks 
ruse both simple feelings or attitudes toward the subject matter such as 
unfortunately ^ astonishingly , what Is striking , it is interesting to note , 
3nd it is not surprising as w^l 1 as the complex att i tudes such as para- 
dox! cally and i ronical ly . Nontextbooks also use evaluatives such as 
properly speaking (which means technical ly) to comment on the prototypical- 
ness or fuzziness of subject matter category. The main dffferences between 
the two kinds of texts seem to.be the wt 1 1 i ngness of the nontextbook . 
writers to make subjective judgments about'the primary discourse content 
and the fact that the evaluatives used indicate both simple and complex 
attitudes. 



Insert Tabled IL, 12, and I3 about here. 



Tables 9, 10, 1 1 and I7 indicate that for quest lorp'one there are 
ind^d^ differences in the amount and types of attitudinal metad i scourse 

V 

used by social science writers in materials used for school and- nonschool 
purposes. All four att itudi nal types were used more often by the writers 
for nonschool purposes. It is I nterest i ng that the order from most used 
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to least used was the same for both ndntex^book and. textbook writers:' 

emphatic — > hedges — > saliencf — > evaluative. With the exception of • 

four hedges and one emphatic no, attitudinal nietadlscourse was used in 

textbooks for Grades 3-6. The typical"'nontext;book writers. each used 

emphatics, hedges, and evaluatives, while only Some used salience. The 

atypical nontextbook writers used all types except evaluative. What little 

attitudinal metadiscourse that was used in textbooks seemed to be used .the 

I- ' ' 

.most in the textbooks for Grades 7-8, the same grade levels that' used 

^ . ■' 

informational metadiscourse most frequently. ' 

. The qual itative.data, the; examples of attitudinal metadiscourse, also 
suggest that there are differences in the types of metadiscourse us6d and ^ 
the. way they are used in textbooks and nontextbooks. Textbooks seem to' 
use attitudinal metadiscourse to refer to concrete people or happenings in 
the primary discourse while nontextbooks use it to refer to abstract con- 
cepts as w,ell as concrete phenomena. Another difference is the tendency 
of nontextbook writers to intrude into the text with first person for 
expressing attitudinal metadiscourse while the textbooks prefer more dis- 
tance and used second or third person. A third difference is the large 
amount of emphatics and hedges used by nontextbook writers (individually 
and in pairs) to argue their points. The final difference is that textbook 
writers use simply evaluatives only (and very few of them) but '•nontextbook 
writers use both simple and complex evaluatives'. 

Tables 12 and 13 answer the question whether differences exist in 
amount and type of atti tudjnal metadi scourse use across grade levels. In 
general, there seems to be a trend* toward» increased use in textbooks frbm 
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, grades 7-8 to college.. Apparently, the older'a student gets and the farther 
al^ng in h i s school ing, the more exposure attitudinal metadiscourse he 
receives.. The high level of attitudinal metadiscourse' found' f^or j Lin i or 
high may be specific to the typical and atypical samples used. Mqre^ 
research is needed to, determine if this is, in fact, the case. Although 

- 4 

there may^ be other reasons, some reasons for the lack of attitudinal meta- 
discourse may be r^eadability formula constraints and the belief that social 
studies materials must be presented objectively and authoritatively sinc^, 
they are "informationaTL rather than persuasive and interpretative 
materials. The qualitative data showed that evaluative^ are used differ- 
ently on the college level from other levels. , - 

_ ^ 

Insert Table? 1^ and 15 about here. 



According to the data in Table /k typical writers for textbooks i ri 

Grades 7*"3 and 9-12 used more^ sal i ence metad i scou rse than 'a.typi ca 1 writers. 

^ - • 
y ^ " • 

Typical writers for Grades 7"8 used more emphatics but fewer hedges than 

■ V. 

did the atypical writers; but typical writers for Grades 9-12 used fewer 
emphatics and more hedges than did atypical writers. The typical textbook 
writers for Grades 9"12 used more evaluatives than did any other textbooks 
writer^ for an/^^7ade?>^able 15 shows that Harcourt Brace JovanoVich uses 
Imetadi scourse differently for each grade level. For Grade 5, onl^ emphatic 
and two hedges were used; for Grades 7-8, salience was used somewhat, while 
no hedge or evaluative metadiscourse occurred; for Grades 9-12, all types 
"vpf atti tudinal metadiscourse were used to some extent. The differences are 
for both types and frequency of use. 
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Insert Table 16 about here. 

— „.^. , /<> ' . 

The question of whether the type of audience made a difference in the 
amount and type of atti'tudinal ^metadiscourse use i n ^RontexAooks is addressed 
in Table 16. The data here suggests that audience does make a difference. 
More attitudinal metad i scourse of each type was'usGd for the specialized 
audience than for'the general* audi ence, but^he frequency of use was similar 
for all except for saliency. , The non-textbook materials for specialized 
audiences contained more than three times as many sal fence statements as 
did the materials for the general audience. , \ '-^ 
^ Summary . The quantitative data from Tables 9-l6 and the qualitative 
data suggest that as wa$ true for informational metadi scourse, the answers 
are yes- to the* four research questions ^s far as these particular texts- 
are concerned: (a) Are thdre differences in the amount and types of meta- 
discourse used by social science writers in materials used* for school and 
non-school purposes? (b) Are there differences in the amount arid types of 
metadi scourse used in social science textbooks across grade Veveis? (c) Are 
there differenges among publ i shers of soc ial sci ence textbooks on the same 
grade level? Or for the. same publisher on different grade levels? (df Are ^ ^ 
there (d i f ferences in the^amount and types, of metadiscourse uSed by'non- 
textbook social science wri teVs who Write for different audience's? 



Insert Table 17 about here. 



ISummgry Table 17 shows that no'ntextbooks used more informational fpeta"^- - 
discourse than dJd the text&Soks and als?> used more attitudirfal metadiscourse 
than did the texbooks. The total metadi Scourse used in nontextbooks is about 
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twice as much as that used In textbooks. Typical nbntextbooks used mor;e 
attitudlnal metadlscourse than typical textbooks but a little less informa- 
tcjonal than typical textbooks. The atyp^Ical nontextbook used over five 
times as much metadlscourse as did the atypical textbooks. The atypical 
writers of both types of materials used twice as much metadlscourse as did 
the typical writers of both schobT and nonschool materials. Atypical text- 
book writer's used over twfce as much metadlscourse as did the t^pic^l . ' ' 
textbook writers. The atypical nontextbook writers used over four times as 

much metadlscourse as did the typical nontextbook writers. What seems 

n ■ , . 

clear Is that in comparison to other kinds of sociaj science writers, 
typical social science textbook' wri ters did not use much ^ttitudinal meta- 
dlscourse and in cbmpari sort to atypical textbook wri ters , they also used 
much less Informational metadlscourse. 

Further Observations and Discussion About the Social Science Materials 

For the purposes of this study the linguistic indicators of metadlscourse 

were modal s, speech (discourse) event words, sentence adverbials, non-..^ 

referential "it'* constructions. The study was limited to the sentences 

found in the connected discourse of a text chapter or article and did not ^ 

include end of the unit/chapter questions/activities or teach^'s manuals. 

Because the focus was on sentences of the discourse, titles, subtitles, 

boldface type and other textual aid$ were not counted as metadlscourse. 

In this section examples are given of metadlscourse found in textbooks 

that are found at the end of chapters or in teachers* manuals rather than in 
y . " ■ 

the text itself (implicit metadlscourse) as well as examples of metadlscourse 
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found jn the text itself (expl i ci t metadi scourse) . Examples from typical 
textbooks and typical nontextbooks are then critiqued for text charac- 
teristics that enhance understanding, and the differences between them are 



pointed out-. 



The Textbooks 



Evidence that authors and publishers may not realize or think that it 
is appropriate to incorporate metadiscourse into the primary message itself 
comes from the atypical text 1, [Chicago]^ in Chapter One. In this text the 
post plans which consist of a summary of the basic understandings the 
students are to have are at the end of the chapter. Accord'in^' to the 
teacher's manual, which is also used for metadiscourse, students sjiould 
know these main ideas: 

NOW YOU KNOW (Student Text) 

Chicago is a busy and beautiful city. 
Chicago is the crossroads of the Midwest. 
Lake Michigan affects Chicago's weather. 
Chicago is changing every day. 

People of Chicago are proud of their city. 

* • *^ . 

CHAPTER ONE (Teacher's Mar^ual) 
Basic Understandings 

1. vLake Michigan and the Chicago River ^e important ^ 

to Chicago's business and industry. 

2. Lake Michigan helF\s to moderate the extreme-hot and 
cold temperatures. 

3. Chicago is in a state of flux; it is rapidly growl n'g 
and changing. 
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Chicagoans have an WilV' spirit that keeps the 
city alive and going* 

CHAPTER X)NE--CmCAGO--A GREAT CITY (Teacher's Manual) 

Chapter Theme: Chicago Is a busy midwestern city that 

is 'always working, building, and changing. Because of 

; ^ 4- ."^^ ~ — - - - 

Tts mTJdle west location, it Is the crossroads of the 

nation. 

.The metadi scourse for the pre-plans Is found In the section called Chapter 

Theme. This would correspond to a thes I s statement as an advance organizer 

and toplcallzer. Notice in the example, however, that there are several 

themes — that the embeddlngs make It difficult for the teacher to know just 

what the main generalization Is. The topic seems to be Chicago. And 

teacher (and students) find 'out that Chicago Is; 

busy . . 

midwestern 

always working 

always bui 1 ding 

always changing 

the crossroads of the nation 

There are a series of concepts — presented in an order. * The norma 1 conven- 
tional procedure Is for an author to use the thesis (or Chapter Theme) 
statements as an organizing device for the chapter , present I ng the develop- 
ment of each concept In the same order as presented in the statement/s and 
presenting them in a logical order, from least to most important, etc. What 
I noticed was that the Basic UnWrstandi ngs for Chapter One in the teacher's 
manual did not matth the Chapter Them^ in topic or order of presentation. 
Lake Michigan and the Chicago River, not Chicago, is the topic in Basic 
Understanding number K Lake Michigan is the topic for number 2 and 
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Chlcagoans for nUmber ^- There seems no direct connection between Lake 
Michigan and the Chicago River being important to Chi cago' s business and 
industry and the Chapter Theme statements. There is no connection between 
Lake Michigan helping to moderate temperature in Chicago and the Chapter 

Theme statements either. But Chicago's being in a state of flux 

_ _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ » ' 

related to the Chapter Theme. Chicagoans' having an will spirit** is 

not related to the Chapter Themes but is related to the textual information 

in Chapter One. No rationale or explanation of why the Chapter Theme is^ 

significant or Fmportant to know is given. 

c? 

The«,author * s (Chapter's) goal plan is given' in the section called 

Suggested Method for Use of Chapter One. 

Suggested Method for Use of Chapter One: 

This chapter is intended to help pupils understand the importance 
of Chicago's 1 oca t ion. The city's size, weather, geography, and 
rate of growth are also discussed. The following questions help 
introduce the chapter. 

I noticed here that the purpose is to understand the importance 6f Chicago's 
location but this is not clearly reflected in the Chapter Theme statements 
and is not reflected at all in the Basic Understandings. The Now You Know 
box for the student is a mismatch of concepts not directly matched in topic 
or order of presentation of the text or -the Chapter Theme, Basic Under- 
Standing, br Suggested Method for Use of Chapter One in the teacher*s manual. 
The students and teacher reading the text would find the mismatch- in order 
of presentation of topics and frequent topi c shifts of the Now You Know box 
to be problems. The text subheadings begin with Chicago a^ the topf^**— > 
Midwest — > Chicago, — > Lake Michigan crnd rfvers — > prairie land — > Lake 
Mfchlgan. " 
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-The implicjjj metadiscourse supplied to the students in the form of the 
Section Heading Question is misleading. The question asks '*What makes 
Chicago a Great City?" The student should expect to find clear reasons 
given to explain why it is a great city. The first sentence restates the 
question as a statement. Chicago is a great and wonderful city. This fs 
the thesis statement for this section. But notice the confusion if students 
tried to find the reasons in the parag^phs ,th?it fol low, , assumi ng paragraph 
one Is Introductory: \ 

Thesis: Chicago is a great and wonderful city. 

Paragraph 2 (because) 1. It is the youngest of the world's great 

cl t ies. 

(because) 3. The many miles of Chicago's lakefront shore 
make Chicago a beaut i f ul place to live. 

^ (because) k. J t ranks among the most beautiful cities 

I n the wor 1 d. 

Paragraph 3 (because) 1. Chicago is a city of friendly people. 

(because) 2. Visitors notice the frt endl iness right away. . 

(because) 3. They enjoy coming to ft on business, to shop, 
to study, to have fun. 

(because) k. So much tQ do and see . 

(because) 5. Chicago Is a city of warmth and excitement. 

^ - — • — 

Students might wonder about the connection between Chicago's bping great and 
wonderful and Its being the youngest of the world's great cities. What use 
should they make of this fact or the ipact that It is the most American of 
all American cities or that visitors notice the friendliness and enjoy coming 
,to It In business, ^o shop, to study and to have fun? Would students wonder 
whether visitors enjoy coming because of the friendly people or because of 
the many things to do and see? (Do you suppose third graders might think 
that social science textbooks should read like a^'^t^^el brochure--f ul I of 
marvelous value judgments?) * 
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In contrast to such indirect implicit and misleading discourse 

[lnd.ians] has an abundance of di rect and expl i ci t metadi scourse. The 

^ following excerpt is the third of the introductory paragraphs for Chapter 

11, *'The Past of America's Indians": (The sentences have beerT numbered 

for easy reference.) . . • 

Mn this chapter we explore some of the facts that are known, 
as well as spme of the guesses we must make, about the preh i story- 
^ of a group of I ndian Ameriqa^s who lived- near the Great Uakes, 
2ye do this by exploring carefully the findings of excavations of 
one Indian site, at Green Point on the Ti ttabawassee River near» 
the present-day city of Sagi'naw, Michigaji/ ^jhe site Is typical 
^of many of the; sites that American archeolog i sts have dug and the 
methods that we use to explore the findings of the excavation are 
also typical, ^However, the results that came from this one 
excavation are relevant only to the prehistory of one Indian people, 
5v/e are sacrificing generality to explore in detail the complex 
history of one particular Indian settlement--but this particularity 
is what American Indian archeology is all about, ^We will only 
understand what real 1 y 'happened in the past of the Indians, how 
they learned over centuries to live in their environment, by 
exploring many such individual sites and then piecing together the 
findings. ^^Archeology is like a jm-saw puzzle that must be-^ 
started from all sides at once; wer must Solve particular cfuestions " 
and, as we gef^ answers to one setlof questions, we m.ust ask how 
these answers fit with what has bei^n found from excavations of 
other sites,. 



-This chapter draws heavily upon James E, Fitting, Ed., "The 
Schultz, Site at Green Point: A Stratefied Occupation Area 
In the Saginaw Valley of Michigan," Memoirs of the Museum of 
Anthropology, University of ilichigan , #2, See also James E. 
Fitting, Archeology of Mi ch igan , (p, 7) 

Notice that it is the authors who are commenting: "In this chapter we 

explore some of the facts , , , as well as guesses , , ." (p; 7) Students 

get metadiscourse tell i ng them what the topic is or the "aboutness^' for the 

chapter (the pre-history of a group of Indian Americans who live near the 

Great Lakes) in the first sentence. Sentence two tells the students/ 

- explicitly the procedure the authors will us^ to explore facts ^snd guesses 
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(they v/ill carefully explore the .findings of one Indian site). Sen^je^Jce 
three gives the **why" (the site is typical and the methods the authors use 
to explore the findings are typical) for sentence two. Sentence /four is a* 
qualification for the previous sentence (the findings are for one particular 
Indian tribe only). Sentence five explains explicitly what the authors are 
doing (sacrificing gener^i ty to^a^cpl ore in detail that history) and why 
(particularity is what American Indian archeology is all about). Sentences 
six and seven continue on with more rationale for pa rt i cu.l ar i ty> This 

aragraph.has metadiscourse for the what (structure and content)% the how , 
and the why of the primary discourse in Chapter Two. - 

The authors continue next with a paragraph cont rast ing the excavations 
at Green Pornt with those 'at an Inca or Aztec temple or §^Greeik or Egyptian 
city^ They end the paragraph with this statement: . ., but by 

collecting these little things and analyzingthem carefully, we will see 
that a history can be told of a people, even though they themselves left no 
written record" (p. 8). This sentence ends the four paragraph introduction. 
The body of the chapter begins with the heading, "Excavations at Green 
Point," followed by three paragraphs of description. The next heading is, 
"Analyzing the Findings from the Excavation," which Is then broken down 
further into subsections. B^th of the two major divisions of Chapter Two 
were mentioned in the authors' pre-plan statements and in tfie exact order 
they are later developed in the chapter. In addition, the authors give 
information about the source for the chapter Ideas, explicitly tel 1 Ing 
students they w^i 1 1 deal with a particular instance, a case s^udy of one 
excavation at Green Point, and why it is generallzable. The rationales for 
text decisions are clearly given. This text has abundant explicit 
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metadiscourse and it does not seem misleading to students. The atypical 
te)jJtbook writers who are historians writing for students in grades 7 and 
8 make use of metadiscourse. The atypical non-hlstorlan writer writing 
for students in grade 3 does not. 

The 'Nontextbooks 



It has already been noted that in nontextbooks the author intrudes more 
overtly wi th ^omments , that he has a perspectPve on his topic and tries to 
convince readers that his view is a reasonable one. In these materials oAe 
finds introductions that^^re meant to introduce the -topic and come to the 
main point about It, give necessary background information, and insure the 
reader's easy entry into the text. The body of the discourse develops jthe 
thesis and the author frequently intrudes to update the reader about how 
to process the text or about the author's ixtternal state regarding the 
discourse. The discourse has a conclusion that restates the thesis, gives 
the author's conclusions, and wraps up the discourse. The nontextbook 
material is a speech entity in contrast to the typical' textbook material 
which usually has no continuity to topic or govern i ng . thes i s ,^ little develop 
ment of any of the multiple topics, no overt author intrusion, and no 
concl usion. ' 

[Canoe] ij 1 ustrates some of these characteristics in the following 

excerpts: ii 

Luminous spray out 1 i ned the double bows oT Hokule'a as 
she raced through the darkness in gale-force winds toward the 
island of. Hawaii. It was a stormy rehearsal at: sea— ^a real 
test for our Hawa f ian crew, arid for the sailing canoe itself. 
> In 1976 we plan to take her in the manner of our ancestors on 
a 6,000-mile round trip to Tahiti , . * . (p. 468). 
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The voyaging canoel It lay at the very heart pf Polynesian 
culture. V/lthout it, there would be no Polynesia. As an 
artist, a sailor, and an amateur anthropologist, I had come 
to regard it as the finest artifact that the Polynesians had 
produced. 

The canoes probably exerted a "shaping" Influence on their 
makers. When a chief began a voyage of exploration to find new 
land for his people, he^ould choose as companions men with 
powerful muscles, stamina, and ample fat to sustain ''them in 

» _ t Imes .of hm Insulate them ag a in st the ene rgy-^sapp l ng 

and eventually deadly exposure to wind and spray. He would 
. bring women who seemed capable of bearing children of that type. 

So wlJen his group landed on an un 1 nhabi ted island, it wbuld 

become the ancestor pool for future generations. To me it seems 

no genetic accident that Polynesians, as a race, are j[iarge and 
powerful people. 



Successful ^yage Depends on Research 

I felt that if a voyaging canoe were buil^t and sailed 
today, it would function as a cultural cataTyst and inspire 
the revival of almost-forgotten aspects of Hawaiian life. (p. 475) 

1 X 

The author sets the scene for the reader, stages the main point of the 
discourse in an evocative fashion that engages the reader. He lets the 
reader in on his internal processes and states with phrases such as "I had 
come to regard 1 t as . . ." To me it seems not . . . ., I felt that if 
. • . The reader can see the author's thinking processes and feeling 

states. 

Text 17, Uprooted , shows another difference between the textbook and 
nontextbook materials: the use of rhetorical devices such as paral^l 
structure, prepositional phrases fronted as orientors or staging devices. 



opposition, and punctuation. All were used to engage, communicate yvith, 
and affect the reader. 
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In pillared halls. the laws are 
the judgments rendered, in proper f 

sealed. Of the majesty of the law, IhoweverT^ the immigrant # ^ 
has another view, Down by the corner the policeman tw^frls 



made, the briefs are read, 
rm, eng^j^sed, signed. 



the symbol of his authority. Withiih the beat, he Ts^overn- 
ment. But the limits of his power are well recognized. Shyly 
he averts his eyes as he passes thi| house or that. He cannot 
see where cards are dealt, where li(iuor flows beyond its hours, 
where ladies peep through curtained windows. With the shop- 
keeper, on the other hand, he is severe, and the incautious 
E?All?r Pf??"^ knows his„w^^^ For:unately It is not hard toe 



turn away that wrath; a soft answer 
deflate his zeal. (p. 204) 



and a generous purse 
The parallel structure is seen in laws al"e made , briefs are read, jud 



are rendered ; engrossed , s i gned , sealed ; 
flows, where ladies peep. Fronting (pla 



ments 



where cards are dealt, where 



1: 



cjinjg ^initially, propos i t iona 1 
that normally would be at the end of sent'^nces) is seen with the firstjfour 



1 i quor 



l^ihrases 



sentences; In pi 1 la red ha 1^73^ Of the majesty of the law , Down by the Qorner ^ 
^Within the beat . Opposition is used to coV)trast the immigrants view of\ 
the law, the policeman as symbol of authbri^ty but with limits of power, 
and his contrasting behavior in regard to tl^e citizens and shopkeepers ar\d 
peddlers. The semicolon in thq, last sentenc^ serves as a signal that an 

explanation follows in the second 'ma^in clausd^ for the first main clause: 

\ 

it is not hard to turn away that (pol i ceman ' s')\ wrath ; (hpw?) a soft answer ^ 
and a generous purse . The prose styl e f or 'the\nontextbooks is rhetorical 

^ \ ■ 

and lively in contrast to the straightforward, j^lain, lifeless style of 

I 

^, the, textbooks . ' ^ , 

A final difference between the typical textbooks and non-textbooks is 
the way assertions are handled. The nontextbooks qualify assertions and / 
give information about the source directly in the text or as a footnote. / 
Texts, [Kennedy] exempl i f i es g i vi ng credit to a source directly in the 
text: ' 
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Astonishingly, Theodore Sorensen wrote that after the 
.failure of the invasion Kennedy was ^'grateful that he had 
learned so many major lessons-^resul t i ngf i n basic changes in 
personnel, policy and procedures — at so relatively small and 
temporary a cost.'* Astonishingly because, ..from the Sorensen 
account, Kennedy learned nothing at all from the Bay of Pigs. 
Kennedy fai.led, according to Sorensen, because '*John Kennedy 
inherited the plan." But he did not. He inherited a growing 
invasion force that he let grow at an even faster rate. 
Sorensen says the matter was out- of Kennedy's hands before 
he was President. '*Unlike an inherited policy statement or 
E >c e c u "t T v e ( o f a 1^^^^^ 

simply disposed of by presidential recision or withdrawal." 
But presidential directive was the only thing that could stop 
^ the plan — or, for that matter 1 aunch the invasion. And the 
very man Kennedy appointed to teach him the lessons of the 
invasion — General Maxwal 1 TayldP^ made head .of aVspecIal 
Study Group — concluded flhat suc|i'cancel lat ion. was the^p/oper 
course. (p. 54) ^ ^ 

[Urbaniz. ] exemplifies th^ t/se^of footnot i ng (i.e., 2^ 24, 25) to indi- 
cate the source of ideas jmd assertions: 

J!(\ier time these influences fused into a' generic style, but one 
scholar has suggested that the architectural styles found in 
these colonial cities can be studied in a manner similar to the 
use of strata bv archeologi^sts to identify successive waves of 
new immi grants. 23 The uniqueness and value of both the art and 
architecture that evolved in the major urban centers of colonial 
Latin America is a topic still being debated by art historians, 
but plastic forms were clearly influenced by European modelis.^^ 
It is clear that the viceregal capitals and other major cities 
serV'ed as cultural diffusers spreading and imposing styles and 
fashions that were then accepted in smaller regional centers 
within the viceregal j ur isd i ct ion.^^ There is general agreement 
^that the art and' archi tecture of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies of America were derivative and of ten pedestrian. How- 
^ ever, given the unstable nature of the region's urban develop- 
ment, the investment of limited, often scarce resources in 
monumental buildings for civic and religious purposes indicates 
clearly the sense of purpose and mission that characterized the 
creation of these cities. (p. 34) 

Notice the lack of sources for the typical textbook as ^seen in Text 6, 

America: 
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The war also was different from earlier wars in its effect 
on the people. C i v i 1 ians— those who did not serve in the armed 
forces — took pai^t in the war effort on bath sides.. Confederate 
leaders told Southern farmers what crops to plant. Union leaders 
told factory owners in the North what products to make. The war 
became an all-out conflict, a total war, in which farms ahd 
factories, too, were infportant weapons . (p. I30) 

m 

-- Here no sou rces a re g Wen , no s t atements are qaa 1 ? f r ed . T+ie atrt hors^ or 

textbook is the authority and the apparent source for all statements. 

Concl us ion 

I have attempted in this paper to set up a useful, although not 
exhaustive, taxonomy of metad i scourse for Social Science materials in 
particular and for non-fiction in general. Both inform^ lona^ and atti- 
tudinal types of nrietad i scourse are, I believe, important to the\field of 
reading. They help to create a mental set of anticipation for the reader-- 
^^he reader anticipates content, goals, text structure and organization, 
topic shifts, and author perspective on the content, certainty of propo- 
sitions and the text form. The informational subtypes can be considered 
structural pegs. Once anticipation has been created, then metad i scourse 

it 

draws the reader's attention to important points with the sallency subtype 
of attitudinal metadi scourse. The emphatic and hedge subtypfe:s help 
readers make judgments about the author's claims, whether they are strong 
or weak, or valid or not. Metad 1 scourse not only helps readers with 
motivation, arousal, entry i nto* the , text , attention, and sallency, bujt 
also with encoding the primary discourse. Readers need ways to represent 
and encode, symbol leal ly, .<he discourse into long-term memory. Metad i scourse 
can be considered an Inputting device or strategy that does this representing 
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and encoding by providing a coatext 'in which the primary discourse can be 
embedded— a context for the text, in ojjher words. The explicit metadiscourse 
post plans, reminders of old content .and discourse structure information 
(and attitudinal?) form a basis for new information, new structures, and 
accommodation. Both explicit discpurse and metadiscourse can hel p^ readers 
with accommodation through hierarchical relationships between old and new 
and faci 1 itation for new structures. Of course, neither primary discourse 
nor metadiscourse can do everythlng--teachers are also important for gi^iidlng 
students. And, although too much may impede rather than enhance learning 
from textbooks," metadiscourse Jj^ worthy of attention from reading educators, 
publishers, researchers. 

Reading educators and publishers need to be concerned with the higher 
level rhetorical features such as goals; a point of view unfolded by an 
author who is visible and who has a personality; a thesis or controlling 
Idea and continuity of topic; reasons and rationale for author beliefs; 
significance and importance statements for facts and beliefs; previews and 
reviews; introductions, development, and conclusions; and updatirrg 
processing information. They need to be concerned about critical reading. 
What happens to critical readings-learning to evaluate and make judgments 
about truth conditions — when hedges and emphatics are abse'nt? When bias 
is'ynot overt (as it is not in textbooks) are young readers being deceived? 
What happens to critical reading when attitudinal metadiscourse is delayed . 
until adulthoqd and readers are not encouraged to become active participants'^ 
in the reading process? Reading educators and publishers need to be con- 
cerned not only with the interactive aspects but ^Iso the i nterpersonal 
aspects of Social Science textbooks and students — the tone, point of view, 
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distance*, and other stylistic aspects of non--f Fct i onal discourse. And they 
need toVecognize that social science is subjective and interpretive (some, 
more than others) and that social science authors are subjective and intier- 
pretive. Young readers need to see author biases and evaluate them at an 
early age; textbooks and teachers need to teach them how to do this. Young 
readers need to learn about the domain of scholarship at an early age — 
where Ideas come from, sources , ci tat ions', references, bibliographies;' 
textbooks should model this. 

• "■ ■ 

Researchers need to ask about the optimum level of metad i scourse: 
How much of which^type is. needed bP/ which students for which t^sks under 
what conditions. They might want to investigate whether mefad i scourse 
makes a textbobk more or less interesting to readers and if so, which types; 
and whether reader ^* udgments about i nterest i ngness persist over time. 
Perhaps the effect of iTietad i scourge On readers' attitudes toward the social 
science subject matter or domain shou 1(1 be studied. Metad iscourse offers 
empirical opportunities for investigating such issues.. 

In %h\s paper, in addition to trying to define, describe, and classify 
metadiscourse, I have also made a first attempt at an empirical ^study of 
metadiscourse by looking at the frequency of use of each of the eight sub- 
types that I considered useful. The study was limited by the lack of 
'precision that still exists in the definition of metadi scourse and the ^ 
fuzziness of the boundari es between the different subtypes » Another problem 
is that metadiscourse, like primary discourse, ca,n serve several functions 
simultaneously in a social situation. Because only the dqmain of social 
science was examined and because ^the sample size was small, more empirical 
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work Is needed to see if the findings for this *^tudy are general izable. 
I hope, however, that I have in th i s exploratory stqdy made some progress 
toward a theory of metadi 5Cdurse and laid some groundwork for future - 
research. ' ' ' 
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Table- 1 ^ 
Types of Informational Metadiscourse Used 
in Social Science Textbooks 

■ ^ — '— — ^ ^ ^ i - . 

Metadiscourse Types 
(with frequency per 1000 words) * 

Textbook Grade Total^ — — 

Type Level Words Goal Preplan Postplan Topicalizer 



Typical : 



Text 2: Soc. Stud. 




3,000 


.00 


.00- 


.00 


.00 


Text 3: The U.S. 


I ( 


8,000. 


.00 


.13 


.50 


.00 ' 


Text k: Our World 




Ii»,l300 


.00 




.07" 


.00 


Text 6: America 


7-8 


11,000 


.00 


.55 


•73 


•PO V 


Text 7: Rise 


9-U 


23,000 


.00 


.35 


.26' 




Text 9^ Am. Hist. 

V 


Col 1 . 


23,000 


.00 


.00 


.00, 




Atypical: 














Text 1 : Chicago 


3 


10,000 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Text 5: Indians 


7-8 , 


20,000 


.15 


1.50 . 


.60 


•75 


Text 8: As It H. 


9-12+ 


17,000 


.35 


1.65 • 


.59 


.00 



approximate 
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Table 2 

Types of Informational Metadiscourse Used 
in Social Science Hontextbooks 



Metadiscourse Types 
(with frequency per 1000 words) 



Nontextb 
Type 


ook 


Source 
of Text 


Totar 
Words 


Goal 


Prep 1 an 


Postplan 


Topi cal i zer 


Typi cal : 
















Periodicals 














Text 10: 


T. R., 
Pres. 


Ameri can 
Heri tage 


6,000 


.00 


1.1? 


.33 


• 50 


Text 1 1 : 


Canoe 


National 
Geograph . 


^,000 


. 00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Text 12: 


The Ams •* 


Ha TDP r ' 

1 1 u 1 ^ C i O 


7 , 09C 


00 

m \J\J 


00 

• \J\J 


00 


00 

• \J\J 


Text '13: 


Another L. 






nn 


1 nn 

1 ■ UU 




nn 

• UU 


Text l^: 


Urban i z . 


Journal 
of Urban 
History 


10,000 


.10 


.60 , 


. 10 


.00 


Text 16: 


Kennedy 


Atlantic 
Monthly 


1 1 ,000 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Books 














• 


Text ,15: 


Defeat 


The ^ 

Defeat of 
Ameri ca 


12,000 


.08 


•17 




.00 


Text 17: 


Uprooted 


Uprooted 


1 1 ,000 


.09 


.18 




.00 


Typical 


Total : 




66,000 


.05 


.33 


.05 


.05 


AtypI cal 










V 






Books 
















Text 18: 


Parti cip. 


Partici- 
pat ion 
in 

America 
















1 1 ,000 




7.6k 


2.09 


.00 


















aoproxlnate 
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Types of Information Metadi scourse Used 



J n 


School and 


Nonschool Social Science 


Texts 




Text 
Type 


Total^ 
Words 




Metadi scourse 
(with frequency per 


Types 

1000 words) 


Goa 1 


Prep 1 an 


Postplan Topical izer 


Textbooks 


1 29 , 000* 


.09 




.32 


.13 


Nontextbooks 


77,000^ 


.10 


• 1.38 


.34 


.04 


Typical Textbooks 


82,000 


.00 


.29 


.23 


.02 


Typical Nontextbooks 


66,000 


.05 


.33 




.05 


Atypical Textbooks 


47;ooo 


.12 


1.23 


•47 


.32 


Atypical Nontextbooks 


11 ,000 


.45 


7.64 


2.09 


.00 


All Typical Texts 


1A8,000 


.02 


.31 


.15 


.03 


Al 1 Atypical Texts 


; 58,000 


.28 


2.49 


.78 


.26 • 


Typical Textbooks 


82,000 


.00 


.29 


.23 


.02 


Atypical Textbooks 


47,000 


.12 


1.23 






Typical Nontextbooks 


66,000 


.05 


.33 


.05 


.05 


Atypical Nontextbooks 


11 ,000 


.45 


7.64 


2.09 


.00 



approximate 
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Table 


4 








Types of 


Informational 


Metadiscourse Usee 


,. c 




Social Science Textbooks 


Across 


Five School 


Levels ^ _ 


School 
Leve 1 


Grade 
Leve 1 


Totaia 
Words 




Metadiscourse Types 
(with frequency per. 1000 words) 


boa 1 


4 

Preplan 


Postplan Topicaltzer 


Ea-rly Elementary 




13,000 


.00 


.00 


.00 .00 


Intermediate 
El ementary 


5-6 


22,000 


.00 


.45 


.23 .00 


Junior High 


7-8 


33,000 


.09 


1 .09 


.61 .45 


High School 
Col lege 


^ 9-12+ 

Under- 
grad. 


40,000 
23,000 


.20 
.00 


• .90 
.00 


M .03 
..00 .04 



approximate 
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Table 5 

Types of Informational Metadiscourse Used in Typical 





Social Science 


Textbooks 


Across 


Five School 


Level s 




i 


With 


Frequency 


per 1000 Words 






Schoo.l 
Levels 


X 

Grade 
Level 


Totaia 
Words 




Metadiscourse Type 
(with frequency per 1000 


* ■ ' 
words) 


Goal 


Prepl an 


Postplan 


Topical izer 


Early Elementary 


k 


3,000 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Intermediate 
Elementary 


5-6 


22,000 


.00 






.00 


Junior High 


7-8 


1 1 ,000 


.00 


.55 

/ 


.73 


.00 


High School 


9-12 


23,000 


.00 


.35 


.26 


.Ok 


Col lege 


Under- 
grad. 


23,000 


.00 


.00 ■ 


.00 


.00 



approx imate 



V 



7S 
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Types of 


Informational ' 


Metad i scourse Used fn 




Junior High 


and Senior High 


Social Science Textbooks 












Textbook 
Type 


Grade 
Level 


Total^ 
Words 




M^tadlscourse Types 
(with frequenrcy per 1000 words) 


Goal 


Preplan Postplan TopIcaHzer 


Typical 


7-8 


1 1 ,000 


.00 


• 55 -73 .00 


Atypi cal 


7-8 


20,000 


•15- 


l.ao .60 .75' 


Typ i ca 1 


9-12 


23,000 


.00 . 


/ .35 .26 ' .04 


Atypi caT 


9-12+ 


17,000 


.35 


1.65 .59 .00 


^approximate 
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Table 7 

Types of Informational Metadlscourse Used by 
Karcourt Brace at Three Grade Levels 
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Textbook 



Grade 
LeveJ 



Total^ 
Words 



Metadlscourse Type 
(with frequency per* 1000 words) 

Goal .Preplan Pbstplan Topicalizer 



Text 


3: 


The U.S. 


5 


8,000 


.00 


.13 


.50 


.00 


text 


6i 


Ame r i ca 


'7-8 . 


1 1 ,000 


.00 " 


•55 


•73 


.00 


Text 


7: 


Rise 


9-12 


23,000 


.00 


73S - 


.26 





approximate 
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Table 8 



Types of Informational Metad i scourse Used in Nontextbooks 







for General 


and Specialized Audiences . 


Audience 
Type 




Total^ 
Words 


. Metad i scourse Type 
^(w( th frequency per 1000 words) 

Goal Preplan Postplan Topicalizer 


^ f 

General 




45,000 


— ^ • 

.04 .09 .00 .00 


Special } zed 




33,000 


.18 3-09 . .79 .09 



a . ^ 

approximate 



Text 1 1 : Canoe 

Text 12: The Ayfis. 

Text 15: Defeat 

Text 16: Kennedy 

Text 17: Uprooted 

^Text 10: T. R. Pres. 

Text 13: Another L. 

Text U: Urbanfz. 

Text 1 8: Part i CI p. 



Si 
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Table 9 

Types of Att i tudlnal Metad i scogrse- Usee 







Soct a 


1 Science 


Textbooks 


































Metadi scourse Type 












(wi th 


frequency 


per 1000 words) 


Textbook 




Grade 


Total ^ 






r 




Type. 




Level 


Words 


Sal i ence 


Emphat i c 


Hedge Evaluative^ 


Typical 
















Text 2: 


Soc. Stud. 


k 


3,000 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Text 3; 


The U.S.^ 


5 


8,000 


.00 


.13 


•25. 


.•00 


Text 4: 


Our World ] 




14,000 


.00 


.00 ' 


.00 


.00 


Text 6:' 


America 




1 1 ,000 


.55 


.64 


.00 


.00 


Text 7: 


Rise 


9-12 


23,000 


.13 


. 35 


.17 


.30 


Text 9: 


Am. Ffist. 


ColV 


23,000 


.13 


.61 


.35 


-.04 


Atypical 
















Text 1 : 


Ch i cago 


3 


10,000 


.00 


.00 


.20 


.00 


Text 5: 


1 nd i ans 


7-8 


20,000 


' .15 


.55 


.40 


.10 , 


Text 8: 


As It H. 


9-12+ 


17,000 


.00 


.71.- . 


. 12 


.00 ■ & 



^approximate 
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.Table 10 

Types of Att i tudlnal Metadiscourse Used In 

f 

Social Science Nontextbooks 



Non textbook 
Type 



Source 
of Text 



Total 
Words 



Metadiscourse Type' 
(with frequency per 1000 words') 

Salience Emphatic Hedge Evaluative 



Typical 
Periodicals 

Text 10: T. R,, Pres. 

. Text j 1 1 : Canoe 

Text 12: The Ams. 
Text 13: Another L. 
Text \k\ Urbaniz. ^ 

Text 16: Kennedy 

Books 

Text 15: Defeat 

Text 17: Uprooted 
Typical Total 

Atypical , , 
Books 

Text 18: Partieip. 



Amer i can 
>ler i tage 



6,0D0 
4,000 



Nat 1 onal 
Geogr, 

Harpers' 7,000 

Soundings 5 ,000 

Journal of 

Urban Hist 10,000 



Atlantic 
Monthly 



1 1 ,000 



The Defeat 

of America 12,000 



Uprooted 



1 1 ,000 
66,000 



Part i ci- 
patron in 

America ' 1 1 ,000-§^ 



^33 

.00 

... ' • 

•57 

,00 
,00 



.25 
.27 
.29 



1.50 
.75 

.3.86" 
1 . 40 

1.30 

1.91 



2. 00 
2. 18 
1.9'» 



.50 

,50 

1.57 
1 . 20 

.40 

-.82 



.01 
2.45 
.95 



7.64 2.09 



1 .67 

■? 

.71 
.40 

.30 

.18 



.17 
.73 
■ .52 



• -7 



,00 



approximate 
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Table 11 . 





Types 


of Attltudlna^: 


Metadi scourse 


Used in 








School 


and Nonschool 

• / 


Social Science Texts 

ft* 






Text ' 
Type 




Total^ 
..Words 




1 I.I r 4- 1^ 

t 


Metad i scourse Type 
frequency p^r 1000 vvords) • 






Sal ience 


Emphat i c 


He doe 


Eva 1 uat i ve 


Textbooks^N^ 


r 


129,000 




.12 


ii 1 


• zu 


nft 
• uo 


Nontextbooks 




77,000 




.53 


2. lit 


1 .21 


.44 


Typical textbooks 




' 82,000 




•J 5 


.37 


.17 


•09 


Typ i cal nontextbpoks 




' 66,000 




.29 

< 


1.94 


.95 


.52 


Atypical textbooks *. 




it 7, 000 




.06 


.49 • 


• 26 


.04 


Atypical nontexti^Rks 




1 1 ,000 




2.00 


3.36 


2.73^ 


.00 


All topical texts 




l/t8,000 




.21 


1.07 


.52 


.28 


All atypical texts 




58,000 




• .6 k 


•1.03. 


•72. 


.03 


Typical textbooks 




82,000 




•15 


•37 


.17 


. .09 


Atypical textbooks 




it7,000 




.12 


.41 


.-20 


.08 


Typical nontextbooks 




66,000 




.29 


1.94 


' .95 


• 52 


Atyp i cal nontextbooks 




11,000 




2.00 ■ 


3.36 


2*73 


.oo' 


a 

approximate 

i 




4 . 






/ 




■ • 



- r 



Metadi scourse 




' Table 12 

Types of ^ttitudinal Metad i scourse Used" i n 
Social Science Textbooks Across Five School Levels 



School 
Level 


Grade 
Level 


Total^ 
Words 


f 1 — 

Metadi scourse Type ^ 
(witti frequency per 1000 words) 


Sal ience 


Emphat i c 


Hedge 


Evaluative 


Early Elementary 




13,000 


.00 


.00 


. .15 


.00 . 


1 ntermed i ate El ementa ry 


5-6 


22,000 
> 


.00 


.05 


.00 


.00 


Junior High 


7-8 


3 3', 000 


■. '.J 8 


.55 


.2k 


.06 


High School 


9-12+ 


i»0,000 


.08 




.15 


.18 


College 


Under- 
grad. 


23,000 ' 


.13 


.61 


.35 


,or\-. 
— — ^ 



approximate 



*«■ ' ... ' * ■ / 

Metadi scourse 

82 ^ . 

. ^ Table 13 * 

Types of Attitudinal Metad i scourse Used in Typical 
Social Science Textbooks Across Five School Levels 



School 
Leve 1 


.Grade 
Level 


Totaia 
Words 


(wi th 
Sa 1 i ence 


Metadi scourse Type 
frequency per 1000 words) 

Emphatic Hedge Evaluative 


Early Elementary 




k 3,000 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Intermediate Elementary 


5-6 


22,000 


.00 


,05 


.09 


.00 


Junior High 


7-8 


1 1 ,000 


.55 




.00 


.00 


High Scheiol 


9-12 


23,000 


.13 


.35 


.17 


.30 

* 


College 


Under- 














grad. 


23,000 


.13 


.61* 


.35. 


.Oi» 

I 


approximate ^ 




Si 











ft 



4^ 



86 
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Table ]k ' 
Types of Attitudinal Metad i scou^rse Used in 
Junior High and Senior High Social* Science Textbooks 



Textbook 

Type ^ 


Grade 
Level 


Total^ 
Words 


Metadiscourse Type ' "' 
(with frequency per 1000 words) 


Sa.l ience 


f mphat i c 


Hedge Evaluative 


Typical" 


7-8 


1 1 ,000 


.55 




.00 


.00 


/Atypical 


. 7-8 


20,000 


.15 


.55 




.10 


typical 


9-12 


23,000 


.13 


.35 


.17 


•30., 


Atypical 


9-12+ 


17,000 


.00 

(■ . 




.12 


.00. 


a • ^ 
approximate 










r 


A 



<- / 



4^ 



Metadl scourse 







, Table 15 










V 


Types of Attitudin^l Metadi scourse 


Used 'by 








Harcourt 


Brace at Three 

IT 


Grade Levels 






• 


. Grade 
Level 


Total^ 
Words 


, (with 


✓ 

Metadl scourse Type 
frequency per 1000 words) 


Textbook 


Sa 1 1 eace 


Emphat re 


Hedge 


Eval uat ive 


/ 

Text 3: The U.S. 


5" 


.8^000 


.00 


.13 ' 


.25 > 


-.00 


Text 6: America 


. 7-8 


11,000 


.55 


.64 


.00 


.00 


Text 7' Rise 


9-12 


23,000 


.13 


.35 - 


.17 


.30 



approximate 



0 



Metadiscourse 
■ 85 • 



Table 16 ' 

Types of Attitudrnal Metadiscourse Used in Nontextbooks for 
General and Special ized Audiences « ^ 



Audience Type 



5^ 



Total 
Wo rds 



Metadiscourse Type 
(with .frequency per 1000 words) 

Salience Emphatic Hedge Evaluative 



General 

Spec! a 1 i zed-"" 



45,000 
33,000 



.22 
.94 



1-73 
2.00 



1.11 
1.30^ 



7^ 



38 
^5 



'approximate 



'^Text 


1 1 : 


Canoe 


Text 


12: 


The Ams. 


Text 


15: 


Defeat 


Text 


16: 


Kennedy 


Text 


17: 


Uprooted 


^Text 
Text 


10: 
13: 


T. R. /' Pres 
Another L. 


14: 


Urbaniz. 


Text 


18: 


Part icip. 









4^ ' 



\ 



ERIC 



8S 



# 0 



0 

0 ^. 



Metadf scourse 
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Summary Table 17 



Informational and Attitudinal and Total Metadl scourSe 



ERIC 





Used 


for all Social Science 
• 


Texts 




Text Type ' 


Total^^ 

Words ^ 


Metadi sCourse 
(with frequency per 

Informational 


Type ^ 

10.00 words-) > 

Att t tudinal 


Total 
Metad i scourse 


Textbooks 


129,000 




.81 


1 .98 


Non textbooks 


77,000' 


1.85 


H.32 • 


6.17 


Tvn i 1 ^ t*p x t hnok*; / 


82 000 




78 


1 ^1 


Typ i cal nontextbooks 


66,000 


. •■ .47 ' ' 


3.70 




Atypical t-extbook^ 


:47,ooo 


2.26 


.85 


3.11 


Atypical nontext- 
books 


f 11., 000 


10.18 


8.09 


18,27 


ATI typical texts 


, 1A8,000 


•51 


2.08 


'2.59." 


All atypi^cal texts^ 


58,000' 


, 3.76 


2.22 , 


5.93 


Typical textbooks 


82 .000 


.55 


.78 




Atypical textbooks 


A7,000 




' .85 


3.11 ' 


Typigal nontext- 
books 


66,000 




3.70 


4.17 


Atypical nontext- 
books V 


1 1 ,000 


10.18 


8.09 ^ 


18..^7 


approkiimate 




r 






r 

/ 

* 








\ 


♦ 

• 






• i' 










> 





Appendix A < 
Textbbok and Nontextbook Information 

The nine textbooks and nine nontextbooks are the following: 
(Abbreviations are enclosed In brackets.) 

Textbooks a ^ 

1. (atypical) Chicago—The City and Its People' by Mur i d^l Stanek, Elementary 

r 

(Grade 3) School Principal, Benef i c Press , Ch i cago , I 1 1 i no i s , 1981. 
[Chicago] - " 

; Chapter 1, Chicago — A Great City ' * 

Chapter 2, People of Chicago , 
Chapter 11, Early History 
Chapter 12, Famous Mames and Places 
<^ ^ Wal Words: 10,000 ^ ' / 

i(typical) Social Studies by Dr. Barbara M. Parramore and Dan D*AmelIo, 
/(Grade k) Scott, Foresman and Company, Glenview, Illinois, 1979; 
[Soc. Stud.] ^ ^ ■ 

Unit 1': Chapter M,= Americans Then -and Now 

Chapter 2 = The Wdrld Around Us - 
, \ . ' Chapter 3 =^eople Need Each Other * * 

, Total Words: 3,000 ^ 



(typical) The United States: Living in Our World (Grade 5) by*l:onsulti 
Social Scientists, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, New York, New York, I98OI 
[The U.S.] ^ ^ ' 

Unit 3: Chapter 1 = Union and Balance 

Chapter 2 = ujSfsetting the Balance 
Chapter 3 = The System Breaks Down 
Total Words: 8,000 ' 

(typical) Our World by G. S. Dawson, E. V. Tiegs, & F. Adams, Ginn 
(Grade 6) and Company, 1979- [Our World] 
\ Prologue: The Future is Yours^ 
Unit 3' Nations or Europe Today 

I 

Chapter 8 = An vverview of Modern Europie 

Chapter 9 = Great Britain: An Island Nation > 

V 

Chapter 10 X, Lands of the Northern Coast 

Chapter 11 = The Sputherh Lands - - ^ 

Total Wordsj 14,000 <i 

^ c - • ^ ' 

(atypical). Indians in the American Systetn: Past and Present by Ian 
Westbury and (Grades 7 & 8) Susan Westbury,* The Laboratory School , the 
UniversTlty of Chicago, The Graduate School of Education, no date — 



probabl^,T974- [Indians] 
iroduct i on , preface 



it- 




jljhapter 1 ~ How do you see Indians? 

i ■ - 

(jlrapter .2 - The Past df America's Indians 
^ Chapter 3 =^ America's Indians and Their European Conquerors^ 
Chapter' 4 = Indian Americans Today 

Total Words: 20,000 ^ 



6. (typical) America: Its People and Values by L. C. Wood, R. H. Gabriel, 
(Grades 7 S 8), E. L. BiTler (2nd edition), Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, v; 
NewYork, New York, 1971. [America:], » V • 

Cff&pter l6: Two Ways of Life in Growing Gonflict 
Chapter 17: The Nation"''"FTghts a^errible War 
Total Words: 1 1 ,000 

7. (typical) Rise of the American Nation by L. f, Todd & M. Curti, Harcourt 
(Grades 9-12) Brace Jovanovich, New York, New York, . [Rise] 

Unit 5: Vhe Nation Torn Apart 1845-1865 ^' 

Chapter 18: A Time of Crisis and Compromise * < 

ft. Chapter 21: Severe Trials for Democracy 

Total Words: 23,000 . « ' 

8. (atypical) As It Happened: A History of the United States by C. G. 
Sellers, et al., (Grades 9*12 honours) Webster Di v i s i on , McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, New York, New York, 1975- [As It H.] , 
Unit V: A Land of Opportunity ' 

Chapter 1: Opportunity in Old England » 
Unit k: Racial Slavery in American Society * 
Chapter 13: Slavery and the American Revolution 
Chapter 15: Politics and Race: Slavery and the Outbreak of ■ 
the Civil War 

Total Words: I'^OOO " ' " . . : 

* 



ERIC 
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9. (typical) American History , Volume I: To 1877, 5th Edition, by N. 
Current (College undergraduate!, T. H. Williams, F. FVeidel, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, New York, 1979. [Am. Hist.] . ^ 

Chapter 12: Freedom's Ferment 

Chapter ]k: The War of the Rebel 1 ion^ ' ' 

Total V/ords-: 23,00(^ 

Grand Total of words for textbooks:, 129,000 ' 

Nontektbooks 

10. (typical, special i zed .audience) Theodore Roosevel t , President b,y Edmund 
Morris, American Heritage , Vol. 32, No. 4, June/July I98I, 4-15. 

[T. R. , Pres.] . / ' ^ ^ ■ 

Total Words = 6,000 ^ 

11. (typical, general audience) A C^noe Helps Hawaii Recapture Hpr Past by 
Herb Kane, National Geographic , VoK 149, No. 4, April I976, 468-489. 
[Canoe] \ ^ 

^ Total Words = 4,000 

12. (typical, general audience) The Americans by Luigi Barzini, Harper ' s , 
Vol. 263, No- 1579, December, I98I, 29-36+. [^TheAms.] 

Total Words = 7,000 ^ ^ 

/ 13. (typical, specialized audience) Another Loo^ at the American Character^ 

by Eramett Fields, Soundings: An Interdisciplinary Journal , Vol. 65, 
^ No. 1 , Spring I98I, 41-56. [Another L.] 
' total Words = 5,000 - 
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]k. (typical, special ized ^audience) Urbanization in Colonial Latin America 

0 

by Susan Socolour auid Lyman Johnson, Journal of Urban History , Vol. 8, 
>^ No. 1, November 1981, 27-59- [Urbaniz.] 
■ Total Words =11,000 




15- (typical, general audience) The Defeat of America: Presidential Power 
and the National Character by Henry S. Commager, Simon and Schuster, 
New York, New York,. 197^. [The Defeat] Introduction and Chapter 1, 
Myths and Realities in American Foreign Policy. 
Total Words = 12,000 • ' 

16. (typical, general audience) The Kennedy imprisortmept 2. The Prisoner 
of Toughness, -oa John F. Kennedy^s Conception of Power by Garry Wills,*' 
The Atvlantic Monthjly , Vol. 2^9, No. 2, February 1982, 52-66. [Kennedy] 
Total Words = 1 1 ,00D ' 

17. (typical, general audience) The Uprooted, by Oscar Hani in. An Atlantic 

■ . — ' — ' ' ' ; . ^ 

Monthly Press Book, Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1951. [Uprooted], 
Introduction; Chapter 7, Democracy and Power; CjYapter 8, Generations. 
Total Words = 1 1 ,000 . 

(atypical, specialized addlence) Participation in America: ^Political 
Democracy and Social Equality by S. Verba and N. Nie, Harper &. Row, 
New York, 1972. Preface; Chapter 1 , Part i ci pat i on and Democracy; 
^^*^hapter 15, Participation and Policy Preferences; Chapter 19, Partici- 
pation and Leader Responsiveness, [Participation] 



Total Words: 11,000 

Grand Total for non-textbooks; 



11, 

95, 



Appendix B * 
Additional Examples of Informational Metad i scouVse 

Goa 1 s ^ ■ 

[Indians] Jh6 purpose of this cur^rieulum unit is to enrich 

the way its readers think about American Indian^^ 
(p. ii) 

[As It H.] So instead of giv'rng our own answers,'the authdrs 

of this book have tried to assemble materials in 
a way that helps students find answers for them- 
selves, (p/ 1 ) J 

[Participation] Our purpose here an/d in Chapter^ T6 is to indicate 

why it maKes a difference whether officials res- 
pond to a'l 1 citizens or just to those who . ■ ' 
participate. (p. 15) . 

Pre-plans 
— ^ — 

[Our World] Prologue — In this book you can read* about the 

growth of the ideas of d^ocracy and human rights. 
^ (p. 10) 

[Indians] Presented first is a description of the background 

of the situation*. (p. 8) ^ . 

[America] In this cha^pter, you will read about the crisis 

over slavery th^t Clay and Webster trf^ ta 
settTe. (p. 433) /v' 

[Rise] In this chapter you wiU^see how graft and cor- 

ruption plague .American pol i t i cal ' U fe during the 
ppstwar'years an^ how repeated efforts Were made 
to root out this dishonesty in government. (p-. 377) 

[As -It y.] Preface--the book has been diviided into eight: ' 

uni^s, (p. xi ) 



[T. R. , Pres.] 
[Another L.] 



[Urbani z. ] 

[Defeat] 
[Uprooted] 



[Participation] 



[The U.S.] 



[ I ndi ans] 



[Amer i ca] 



Let us dispose, in short order, with Theodore 
Roosevelt^s faults. (p. k) 

And, as I will be exploring shortly, the character 
of the American people--that amalgam of traits , 
that is belie\^d to distinguish us from other 
peoples--has remained arguably much the same 
through all changes. (p. ^2) 

In this article we will provide a brief overview 
of the development of the colonial system of 
cities. (p. 27) 

These essays have a common theme. (p. 9) 

I have .tried historically to trace the impact of 
separation of the disruption in the lives and work 
of people who left one world to adjust to a new. 

(p. k) 

Our main concern is with participation as an 

i nsjtrumental act by which citizens influence the 

government. (p. 5) * 



Pos 



ans 



In studying the events'' that led to the Civil War, 
perhaps you have learned this understanding: 
People do not value a' system of government that 
does not protect their interests. (p. 176) 

We have ment i oned ^ that i n h i stori c t i.m,(S5 , Green 
Point was an important Chippewa village; what 
happened to the . • •? (p. 58) 

* >' 

As you have read. Northerners favored high tariffs, 
while Southerners were against tfiem. (p. ^33) t 



) 



[Rise] 



[As It H.] 



[T. R. / Pres.;] 



[Partjcipatipn] 



[T. R., Pre^.] 



[ Indians] 



[Indians] 



During the , years from 1828 to 1832, as you ha^e 
read, conflicting views on the tariff questions 
brought the United States uncomfortably close to* 
disunion (page 242). (p. 312) 

The sources in this lesson give you some insight 
I nto St rat i f i cat i on among people i n the 1 ate 
medieval England. (p. 15) 

, i 

Let us remember that a third term was his for 
the asking in 1^8. (p. 15) 

> . . ■ 

We have demonstrated that the problems an observer 
of the activist population would see differ some- 
what from the problepis seen by an observer pf the 
entire population. (p.- 330) . ' 

Topical izers 

Before suggesting how they affected his performance 
as President, I'd like to explain how they 
originated. (p. 7) 

Here is part of a New York Times article on the ' 
■ implications of the modern occupation of Wounded 
Knee. (p. k) 

To answer this questft^n^we have to turn back to 
a study of the potsherds found at Green Point 
and other sites in the valley. (p. 19) . 
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Add i tional Examples of Attitudinal Metad igcourse 



[Amer i ca] 



[Indians] 



[Rise] 

[Am. Hist.] 



[T. R. , Pres.] 

[The Ams. ] 
[Urbaniz.] 



[Defeat] 



[Uprooted] 



. Sal iency ' ' * 

So important were\:he railroads to the war that ^ 
whole campaigns were fought ^o 'capture and hold 
key railroad lines and centers. (p. 450) 

Conditions like this were found on many reserva- 
tions, but Wounded Knee had an especially important 
place Tn the history of white-Indian relations. 

Political behavior is an important and complicated 
aspect in a democracy. (p. 388) - 

Still, more important as a call to reform w^ere the 
preachings of the revi val i st Charles G.' Finney, 
who was at first a Presbyterian and later a^ 
Congregat i ona 1 i s t . Cp • 32^) 



Here I must emphasize that T. 
|p. 9) 



R. was not a snob. 



• r. 



The dream of the future is impprtant. (p. 31) 

In conceptualizing the development of any onecity 
or the colonial system of cities, the period when 
the city reached a position of regional^or inter- 
regional dominance, or "coming of age," is more 
ilnportant than the date of its foundation. (p. 32) 

. . . , . but what' was important was not the ultimate 
achievenlent but the phi losophy and the passion - 
that animated the attempt. 32) . 

Choice of tKfe strand about which this book was '. 
written had particular significance for me. (p. 3) 



9.e 



[Participation] . More impo^-tant the subset of citizens who par- 
ticipate in politics ris 'by no means a random 
sample o'f the citizenry. (p. 267) 

Emphat i cs - 



f 



i 



[Indians] 3 We d£ know that men have. lived inl^orth America 

through all of the last 15,000 years and that 
these men weVe thte ancestors of present day Indian 
Americans. (p. 2) 



[America^ Lincoln, of course, knew this, t^DO. (p. kSS) f 

' 

[Rise] Indeed, he [C^alhoun] insisted. Congress had a 

'* ^ • duty to 'protect the rights of slaveowners t^ 

the i r J'prope.rty the slaves, in a]l the terri- 
tories, (p. 315) 

[As It H.] Obvi'Dusly you cannot, jike the. prof ess i ona 1 j 

^ histoKi.an, spend t+r^ time to track down andjstudy 

the multitude of sources frorp American > history that 

have survived. (p. 5*) 

» . ■ ■• , " 

[Am. Hist.] No doubt, with some people, a detei^i nat i on to. 

' improve human welfare was stimulated by the 

contrast between what actually was and what 
appareatly mighi: be. (p.. 322) 



[T. R., Pres.]* T. R. realized, of course, that the gap between 

^ himself and Joe" Murray--the I rishdward-heeler 

who got him into the New York Assembly — was 
\ unbridgeable outside of politics. But in 

Atieri ca . . . (p. 9) 



[Canoe] ' Yes, Hokule' a was our floating cl'assroom, and 

we were learning our lesson. (p. ^8l) » ^ 



[Kennedy] 
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[Another L.] 

[Uprooted] 
[The Ams". ] 



[Ch icago] 



[The U.S.] 



[Indians] 



[Rise] 



[Am, Hist.] 



The truth is that Kennedy went ahead with the 
Cuban action not to complete what he inherited- 
from Eisenhower but to mark his difference from 
Eisenhower. (jp. 5^) 

Change we have witnessed aplenty, to be surel 
thje Westward Movement settling half a continent;, 
... (p. ^2) 

/ 

In truth, the children were more in this world 
than they the parents. (p. 253) 

Europe's fear of the Sov^iet Union is, of course, 
paramount. (p. 29) ' 



Hedges 



They probably crossed what is now* the Chicago 
portage between the Des Plaines and the Chicago 
Rivers. (p. 128) " " 

In studying the events that led to the Civfl 
War, perhaps you have learned'this understand irjg. 
(p. 176) ' 

We do not know how many Indians there wer^ with- 
in the borders of the present United States at 
the time of the ^uropean invasion (the estimates 
range from one to ten million), but it does seem 
clear >£hat the northeast part of the United States 
was once fairly densely populated. (p. 25) 

By 1857 the prospect of compromf s i^ng the'struggle 
between the North and the South seemed remote. 
(P- 323) , 

T<!) some it seemed that not only alcoholic ^ 
beverages but also tobacco, coffee, and unnatural 
foods hindered the f ul 1 real izat ion of man's 
perfectionist possibi 1 1 ties, \p. 328) 



.'[T. R. , Pres.r} 
[ Canoe] 



[The Ams. ] 



[Urbaniz. ] 



[Another L. ] 



[Defeat] 



[Kennedy] 



[Partl cipat i on] 



They might be traced beck to childtibod'. (p. 7)* 

lt,I^ possible that they wij 1 complete construc- 
tion of a long-distance- voyaging canoe ^n .tifiie 
to sai.l in company with *'us on our .scheduled return 
to Hawaii .from Tahiti this summer. (p. 482) 

If almost always defended C\^ith gold and blood 
what was dea^rest' to Western man: liberty in a ' 
just soci&ty^«H (p.. 29) ^ • « ' - 

Municipal author i t ies , because they lacked th 
^c^vjer or dfesir^ *tb fundamental ly change the\ 
coloni-al sociqfe^nomic*^ system, seemed unable to 
effectively with these threats. (p* ^50) 

* u * 

We appear to be in the midst of an -incipient 

d i scortt i riai ty in the national poli^tical life, 

.also.' (p* 43) 

Perhaps most remarkable -i n the social arena Was 
the attitude toward i mmi grat i on^ and err^i^ation. 
(p. 29)' - ■ ■ • ' I V ' 



A k)new 



It might be^rgued now that even ff we\]<>iew about 
how our clandestine war against Castro," and 

• admi tted that the missiles were placed for 
deterence, we could not tolerate the i presence 
so near us. (p. 58) • / ^* . 

N . ' > 

The last, and perhaps ^ost crucial, component? 

• of the participatory (nput has to do with who. is 
participating- (p^ 269) 



[ Indians] 



[Risejv 

[T. R., Pres.i 



[Canoe] 



[Urban iz.] 



Eval uat i ves 



Luckily, thFs trench penetrated a low. rise 
directly behind the stockade whi-ch turned out ^ 
to be made by man. (p. 11) • ' ^ 

Unfortunately, he did almost nothing. (p. 327) ' 

The way he Arrived at this "personal equation" 
is interesting because he w^s, actually' in a weak 
position'a^ the beginning of his first a^J^nistra 
tion. (p. 13) 

Unfortunately, our agent forgot to'teVl them^when 
to stop plaiting--so now there is ah ojjpr-supply 



of soi 1 mol t i ng 



(p. 482) 



What is striking about the role of the cities in 
the Independence is that the movemenjr begins . . 

(p. 51) 




